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THE FUNCTION OF LAW IN SOCIETY 
[Contributed by Epwarp Jenks, Esg., D.C.L.] 


word Law ”’ is used in many senses; and a lawyer, though 
he may have succeeded (with the acquisitiveness so readily attributed 
to his craft) in annexing it as his peculiar possession, is certainly not 
entitled to any monopoly of the subject. 

Some half-century ago, for example, the great naturalist Huxley 
indignantly repudiated the alleged attempt of the legal profession 
to monopolize the term, and contrasted, somewhat scornfully, the 
“law ” which emanated from the mouth of the ruler or the judge— 
its vacillations, its inequalities, its crude generalizations—with the 
majestic laws of the physical universe, existing unchanged from time 
immemorial, perfect in their vuperation, unbreakable in their 
irresistible might, perfect in their harmony. He was right ; and a 
similar claim might be made—is in fact made—by the theologian, 
the psychologist, the economist, the mathematician, and the geologist. 

This is instructive ; because a very slight acquaintance with the 
history of language suggests that at the back of apparently incon- 
sistent uses of the same word, there is usually to be found an identity 
of essentials which at least hints at a common origin of all. And 
it is not, perhaps, without significance in this connexion that one 
of the most difficult questions in jurisprudence, viz. the definition 
of insanity, should at the present time be the subject of rival claims 
by the jurist and the physician. 

It is true that, among human faculties, invention is rarer than 
imitation, and that, in undeveloped man at least, the tendency to 
appropriate the work of others is more attractive than working 
to satisfy one’s own needs. Yet so closely is the growth of language 
—an almost unconscious process—bound up with the growth of 
ideas, that (save in a very few cases) it is only a matter of patience 
and observation to separate the essential from the accidental in 
the apparently inconsistent uses of a common word. 

1 Paper read before the Sociological Society, June 26, 1923. 
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Rejecting, then, the elements in the word ‘“‘ Law” which are, 
obviously, special to particular uses of it—the element of direct 
inspiration in the laws of the theologian, the rational consistency 
in those of the mathematician, the inevitability in those of the 
geologist—we seem to find that every use of the word “‘ law ”’ implies 
two elements: (a) compulsion, (b) order. The word “law” in 
English and kindred languages is said to be more closely associated 
with the former. What is “ lawed ” is that which is placed, bound, 
or fixed, either so that it cannot change its position, or so at 
least that it can only do so on pain of correction. In the laws 
of the physical universe the inability is complete. If it is found 
that an alleged “law” of the physical world does not operate, 
the scientist does not say that the law has been disobeyed. He 
says that it does not exist—that there has been a mistaken inference. 
In the case of laws which are imposed by the exercise of the human 
will, there is, clearly, no such accuracy. Indeed, by the average 
man, such laws are recognized as being frequently broken, and, 
in many cases, are only discovered to exist because they are broken. 
Still, it is the general doctrine of jurists that there can be no true 
law (even in their sense) without a “ sanction ’’—some penalty 
or adhibition which makes the breaking of a law an unpleasant thing 
for the breaker. And it is somewhat suggestive that the actual 
word “ law ”’ is said to have become familiar in this country with the 
Danish invasions of the tenth and eleventh centuries, and the severely 
repressive regime which the conquerors established; the older 
English synonym (now reserved for other purposes)—-the word 
“right ’’ (“ folc-rit ’’)—being significantly superseded by the word 
of foreign origin. 

The other essential element in the notion or idea of law is the 
idea of “‘ order ’’—not, of course, in its purely arbitrary or technical 
meaning of absence of physical violence (though that special meaning 
has its own interest), but in the sense of symmetry or harmony. 
We are probably correct in supposing that this element, now so 
comprehensive, and, therefore, so hard to define, was in its origin 
physical—that, to the eye of primitive Man, there is something 
fascinating in the appearance of certainty or uniformity, in ever 
so simple a degree. The difference between a mob of wild cattle 
rushing heedlessly in all directions, and a file of horses or camels 
proceeding in regular succession, can hardly have failed to appeal 
to the rudimentary mind, long before the practical utility of the 
latter arrangement was perceived. We read in the instincts of 
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children similar tendencies and admirations: the popularity of the 
methodical procession of the animals towards the Ark, the sym- 
metrical disappearance of each of the Ten Little Niggers. The 
progress of physical science has, of course, enormously strengthened 
the ethical aspect of this element, which is expressed in English by 
the word “ right,’’ a word which, as I have hinted, appears to have 
been the earliest English term for what we now call “ law,” and 
which, in many kindred languages, is still undistinguishable from 
that idea. Where an Englishman now speaks of “ English law,” 
a Frenchman will speak of “ Droit frangais,’’ a German of 
“‘ Deutsches Recht,” an Italian of “ Diritto Italiano,’”’ and the like. 
A very curious extension of the idea is found in such phrases as 
“ right angle”’ and “‘ straight conduct,’”’ where the notion of symmetry 
as an ideal is clear, though not very easy to analyse. And it is, 
I think, not merely an accident that while the root-idea of “ right ”’ 
is what we call “ straight,’’ that of wrong is what is “ twisted,”’ as 
appears in the widespread use of the word “ tort,’’ as an equivalent 
for legal wrong, in the languages of Western Europe. 

It is, beyond question, again clear, that it is in the material 
universe that these two elements of compulsion and order are most 
perfectly united—that they are, in fact, inseparable. Hence the atti- 
tude towards his subject of the student of that universe. His science 
consists in discovering its laws ; his art in adapting human conduct 
to them. It would, I suppose, be a perfectly arguable proposition, 
that if Man thoroughly understood and conformed to the laws of 
the physical universe—say on the subject of physical health—all 
illness, and, therewith, much of the evil in the world, would disappear. 
The trouble is: that, even if these laws were perfectly understood, 
many people would not conform to them—for example, that if 
the laws of nutrition were absolutely known, many people would 
still violate them, and suffer from indigestion. That would not, 
perhaps, matter so much, if mankind were composed of isolated 
individuals. It happens, however, that Man is a social animal, at 
least in the sense that he lives in groups, and that his indigestion 
and other ills react powerfully on his neighbours. 

Thus we come to the boundary-line which distinguishes the 
law of the jurist from the laws of the material universe. Briefly 
put, that law is, historically, and, still, in the main, actually, an 
attempt to prevent the individual encroaching on the interests of his 
fellows, or, to put it in another way, its object is the regulation 
of social conduct. The theologian and the moralist deal with Man 
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as an individual; the lawgiver and the judge as a member of a 
social group. Can we suggest the scope of their functions ? 

It is, I think, an interesting fact to note that, so far as our know- 
ledge of primitive society goes, there seems to be little doubt that, of 
the two elements which seem to be the root elements in law, it is 
the idea of compulsion which first attracts the mind of primitive 
Man. Also, to note that, in his belief, the compulsion is applied 
by non-human forces. No doubt, with his imperfect imagination, 
primitive Man attributes to those forces actions and feelings which 
he knows by experience to exist among his fellow-men. That is, of 
course, simple anthropomorphism—Man made God in his own 
image. The lightning strikes the tree, the flood washes away the 
hut. These are the acts of an offended Power. What has caused 
them? Obviously some offence has been given. What is it? 
Some act, probably quite irrelevant, is fixed upon ; hence the system 
of “ taboos,” which are the first elements of a criminal code. 

Thus the social element comes in. The anger of the Unseen 
Powers is irresistible. Also it is apt to be indiscriminate. The 
victims of a tornado or a pestilence may have done no act to which 
the disaster can be attributed. But among the survivors may be 
one whose conduct has been suspicious, who has violated a “‘ taboo.” 
If he cannot be at once identified, he may be found by the sooth- 
sayer or wise man, or by the drawing of lots, which is, probably, an 
appeal to the offended Power himself to denounce the offender. 
Here are the elements of prosecution and trial, in their rudimentary 
stages. It is quite easy to trace the succession of changes which 
has developed them into the formal trial of the present day. The 
Christian Church in Western Europe took over the conduct of 
ordeals as the most natural thing in the world; though, to her 
credit, she abandoned it in the early thirteenth century. It is less 
than 300 years since the last witch was tried in England by the 
water ordeal; in southern Europe such things are still done. 
It would ill become me to speak disrespectfully of trial by jury. 
But I sometimes think that leaving the question of the prisoner’s 
guilt in a doubtful case to that tribunal is not very far removed from 
the ancient ordeal by iot. 

In communities which we call “ progressive,” the ancient system 
of taboos is in time supplemented by a more positive code, in which 
“Thou shalt’ takes its place beside “Thou shalt not.” Due 
historically to the increased application of intelligence to industry 
of all kinds, as the gradually extending control of Man over material 
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resources leads to the appearance of the economic arts—sheep 
and cattle rearing, agriculture, and simple handicrafts—this aspect 
of law becomes more and more prominent. 

It is commonly accepted that this development of economic 
life is intimately associated with a change in the organization of 
society, from the loose hunting or totem group, based on propinquity 
or primitive religion, to what may be broadly called patriarchal 
institutions, under which the economic, religious, and family rela- 
tions are only different aspects of the same bond, based ultimately 
on kinship, real or fictitious, through males. In the earlier stages 
of this change, the type may be said to be personal and autocratic ; 
but, after a time, the single pastoral household expands into a 
class or tribe of closely inter-related families, living under a 
tradition both religious and economic, which, with the establishment 
of fixed agricultural settlement, becomes the “custom of the 
country.” I am not going to stir the fiercely debated question, 
how far the self-supporting village of medieval Europe, India, 
or China, was a “communal” or “communistic’’ group. My 
object here is merely to emphasize the new importance of the 
positive aspect of law—the belief that law is no longer merely a 
series of inhibitions (‘‘ Thou shalt not ’’), but, much more, a series 
of positive commands (“ Thou shalt ”’), the object of which is to 
ensure the continuance of a certain economic, religious, and social 
order, believed to be essential to the welfare of the group. The 
main object is no longer to avoid certain disastrous visitations by 
revengeful Powers ; though, needless to say, abundant traces of the 
older ideas survive. It is, rather, to maintain a course of life which is 
believed to be productive of positive good. And, though this order is 
still deemed to rest on superhuman authority, that authority is no 
longer of absolutely unknown, incalculable, and mainly malignant 
Powers, but of persons believed by tradition to haveonce been human, 
and to have passed, by the portal of death, into the “ Alcheringa ” 
or Spirit Land, while their ghosts still haunt the dreams of their 
descendants. If revolt against this order is conceived of as possible, 
it is met with the simple expedient of outlawry or banishment from 
the group, admission to which is, necessarily, barred to all except 
those entitled to membership by kinship real or fictitious. This 
is the stage of Ancestor-worship. 

So essential is this scheme of things deemed to be, that it is 
extended, though with increasing difficulty, to the new groups which 
are thrown up by the yet further development of economic progress. 
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The craft-gild and the merchant-league are essentially of this type. 
The rules of these bodies are, perhaps, more clearly recognized as of 
human origin than the immemorial custom of the village. Enrol- 
ment in the gild or league through apprenticeship to a full member 
is, obviously, not quite the same thing as birth in a village house- 
hold, though it is not very different from adoption, which is 
fictitious kinship. The patron saint is not, perhaps, believed to be 
the physical progenitor of the members of the gild or league ; and 
the elder men or “ aldermen ”’ of the gild are not quite the same 
thing as the village elders, who are, in a physical sense, everyone's 
uncles. But the sequence of ideas is clearly the same—that obser- 
vance of certain practices will produce positive good, that the bonds 
of society include only those who will observe them, that the test of 
their validity is that they have “ worked ” from time immemorial. 

No one can fail to see the weakness of such a type of society. It 
ignores the fundamental fact of the individual intelligence, the 
restless mind which is constantly making new discoveries in which 
the average man is not interested, which he refuses to take account 
of in his way of life. Further than that, by adopting a fixed, in the 
place of a nomadic scheme of life, the new society offered itself as a 
tempting prey to enterprise. 

This was the situation which led, in what we call the “ Middle 
Ages,”’ to the establishment of the modern State, with its auto- 
cratic authority and its insistence on the ultimate verdict of military 
force. Historically, the same thing had happened in an earlier 
epoch, when the Roman armies conquered the then known world and 
established their autocratic Empire. After the fall of that Empire, 
the process began again; and though, this time, no world-State 
succeeded in repeating the achievements of Rome, the States of 
modern Europe, at least, are definitely of similar origin. Either 
they are the outcome of successful and organized conquest by an 
invading host, or they owe their origin to the emergence, within an 
ancient society of the patriarchal type, of a ruler whose power 
rests upon a military organization which has secured control of the 
ancient economic and industrial communities. Until the Swiss 
Bund of 1308, there is no instance since the fall of the Roman 
Empire of any other way of creating a permanent State. The 
doctrine of State-sovereignty is simply the translation into political 
terms of the military doctrine of the supremacy of force. It may 
be used wisely or unwisely, benevolently or cruelly ; but its character 
is essentially the same, and it is wholly different from the older system 
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which it displaced as the custodian of law. It is, of course, admirably 
fitted to apply the inhibitive or negative side of law; and a well- 
known school of political thinkers has maintained, with much 
plausibility, that it is with this aspect of affairs alone that the State 
is, by its nature, qualified to deal. Be this as it may, it is an 
obvious fact that, in modern communities, ‘‘ Law,” in the sense 
of the jurist, has come to mean, to all intents and purposes, a rule 
of conduct enforced by the State. 

There is, therefore, a very real meaning in the antithesis ex- 
pressed by the phrase: The State and Society; and I distrust 
profoundly any attempt to treat the two as different aspects of the 
same thing. In some happier age, when the harmony of what 
appear at present to be irreconcilable forces and methods has been 
secured by means as yet undiscovered, this antithesis may well 
disappear. At present it seems best to recognize it, and treat it 
philosophically. Both institutions belong to humanity; loth 
appear to be inevitable, if not essential, in certain stages of human 
development. Much has been done, in some countries, to harmonize 
them—notably in Western Europe by what is known as “‘representa- 
tive government ”’ and the adoption of the principle of the majority 
vote. But there is a danger, in the very success of devices of that 
kind, that real and essential limitations may be overlooked. No 
serious person can believe that the vote of a majority can alter the 
fundamental conditions of the universe. These can only be 
ascertained, not affected, by the progress of knowledge. And the 
way to ascertain them is by observation and experiment, not by 
inhibition. The great virtue of the majority principle, strange as 
it may sound to say so, is that it has, historically speaking, promoted 
tolerance ; and tolerance is as essential for the working of the social 
spirit as for the achievements of individual enterprise. In its 
origin a recognition of the supremacy of physical force, the very 
fact of the acceptance of majority rule has, in countless instances, 
prevented an appeal to force, perhaps because reasonable men have 
perceived that, given time, the views of a majority can be altered 
by other means. It is the modern version of the “ truce of God,” 
with which the Church in old days strove to mitigate the evils of 
anarchy. The surprising thing is, that this principle, of unknown 
though clearly modern origin, has extended from political, that is 
to say, military institutions, to those of a purely social type, and 
that it is found indispensable to the working of a vast number of 
economic, religious, and even educational enterprises. 
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Putting together these fragments, it occurs to me that there is 
just one suggestion which I may venture to make towards a solution 
of the problem posed by the title of this paper. We find a social 
force which has, apparently, been working since the dawn of history 
in two directions—compulsion and order. In some mysterious way, 
whic.. I am not sufficient of a psychologist tounderstand, this process 
has resulted in the generation of a tendency which, for want of a 
better name, I call “ continuity.”” Unlike the elements of corn- 
pulsion and order, it does not appear to have been an original element 
in the idea of Law. But it is not, I think, an exaggeration to say, 
that jurists now regard it as almost inseparable from the notion of 
law in its modern sense. We do not, in fact, lawyers or laymen, 
think or speak of isolated commands or expedients as “ laws,” 
We regard it as one of the tests of a “law,” that it enables us to 
predict, with varying degrees of certainty, the sequence of future 
events. If there be anything in this view, we may perhaps regard 
law as the social memory, the nerve of consciousness which links 
one generation to another in the same society, and carries on the 
tradition of social life. I am not sure that this is true of all legal 
systems, especially modern legal systems. But in a system like 
our own, where precedent contributes even more than legislation to 
the structure of the legal body, there does seem to be some ground 
for thinking that we may here be on the right line of search. 

If this be so, it may not be immaterial to reflect, that the great 
work of the illustrious roll of English judges, stretching from the 
thirteenth century to the twentieth, has played a part in cementing 
the fabric of English social life the importance of which is not always 
sufficiently realized. For it is the peculiar characteristic of the 
English system, and of systems derived from it, that the judges, 
though historically and technically the servants of the State, and 
bound to enforce its commands, have, almost from the first, also 
played the important part of educating the community in the 
ethics of social conduct. And in that part they have drawn their 
inspiration, not from abstract and, possibly, unpractical ideals, 
but, by an almost imperceptible process of attraction and develop- 
ment, from the solutions arrived at by the better members of the 
community of the many problems of practical life. This is, I think, 
the inward meaning of their frequent appeals to the example of the 
“ reasonable man,” that favourite objective standard of the English 
judge. With unwearying patience, ingenuity, and unsparing 
labour, our Judges have, if I may so put it, woven into the national, 
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that is, the political, life of the community that instinct of justice, 
that respect for ethical considerations, which, if it be not presump- 
tuous for an Englishman to say so, is one of the most conspicuous 
as well as one of the most honourable and abiding features of the 
English character. I know, of course, that a definition of “‘ Justice ”’ 
is a task which has baffled the wisest ; but it is a task which no 
student of society can shirk. For the difference between a mere 
crowd and a society is just the difference between body and spirit ; 
and Justice, whatever else it may be, is a spiritual force without 
which no society can live. And as a mere crowd is converted into a 
society by the pursuit of a common aim, so the Law, by directing 
the energies of mankind towards the pursuit of Justice, has before 
it the ideal of welding mankind into a great and noble society. That 
is the historic function of Law in building up Society. 
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PROGRESS AND DECAY IN ANCIENT AND MODERN 
CIVILISATION: by Christopher Dawson: being a paper 
vead to the Sociological Society on roth July, 1923, 


Or all the changes that the zoth Century has brought, none goes 
deeper than the disappearance of that unquestioning faith in the 
future and the absolute value of our civilisation which was the dominant 
note of the igth century. That age was as full of war and revolution 
as any century has ever been, but reformers and rebels alike, from 
the time of the French Revolution to the days of Mazzini and Garibaldi, 
all had a robust faith in the inevitable victory of the forces of enlighten- 
ment and in the coming reign of the great abstractions—Humanity, 
Liberty and Progress. ‘They were all of them good Europeans with 
an immense belief in the European idea. To their contemporaries 
they may have seemed dangerous and disquieting, but their ideas 
were of the same fundamental optimism, as those of the bourgeois 
Liberals. 

Tue reaction from the optimism and security that we are now 
experiencing is not, as is often thought, simply a product of the Great 
War. It was preparing during that period of material prosperity and 
spiritual disillusionment that followed 1870. It was then that the 
new industrialism and finance became truly international. Men 
became conscious that they had destroyed the shackles of the old 
traditional local despotism only to be faced by an infinitely more 
formidable power, world-wide in extent and strong enough to use any 
government as its instrument. The last twenty years of the roth 
century was an age of imperialism not only on the Continent of Europe, 
but across the seas. ‘lhe spirit of the age was shown alike im the 
scramble for Africa, and in the vast expansion of American 
industrialism. 

HENCE a growing disaffection both among the subject classes and the 
subject nationalities, and outside the organised socialist and anti- 
imperialist movements, there was an even deeper human revolt against 
the harshness and ugliness of a machine-made civilisation. Not only 
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the Ruskins and the William Morrises but even more the Tolstois and 
the Dostoievskis preached a radical turning away from the victorious 
material civilisation of the West, and a return to the past or a flight to 
the desert. Even these who fully accepted the scientific and material 
progress of the 19th century came to realise the dangers and instability 
of the new order. They felt the dangers of social parasitism and 
physical degeneration in the enormous and growing agglomeration of 
badly-housed humanity, which everywhere accompanied industrialism. 
They saw everywhere the destruction of the finer forms of local life 
and popular arts and crafts before a standardised mechanical culture, 
and the havoc that was wrought among the primitive peoples through 
their exploitation by Western capital. A few even realised the 
destructiveness of an order which was recklessly exhausting the 
resources of nature for immediate gain, which destroys forests to 
produce its newspapers and wastes in smoke irreplaceable coal. 

But undoubtedly until the European War 19th century optimism and 
faith in progress was still generally dominant—it was at least the 
orthodox dogma. 

Ir was the War, and still more the subsequent period of confusion 
and disillusionment which made the average man realise how fragile 
a thing our civilisation is, and how insecure are the foundations on 
which the elaborate edifice of the modern world-order rests. The 
delicate mechanism of cosmopolitan industrialism needs peace 
more than any previous order. If modern civilisation has increased 
enormously in wealth and power, it has also become more vulnerable. 
Our civilisation is in danger just because of the amazing progress that 
it has accomplished during the last century and a half. Just because 
it is more universal, more highly centralised, more mechanically 
elaborate, it is exposed to perils of which a more rudimentary culture 
is hardly conscious. Under the old order it was possible for a country 
like France to engage in almost continuous wars throughout the 
17th and 18th century without causing much disturbance in the general 
life of the community : under modern conditions war between great 
nations affects every detail of public and private life. The new system 
owed everything to the forty years of peace—1870-1910—but it did 
nothing to ensure their continuance. National rivalries grow more 
intense, and in modern war the nations do not simply fight against 
one another: they tear to pieces the nerves and arteries of their 
common life. 

We have seen enough of this process already to admit that the men of 
the 19th century were altogether too naive and optimistic in their 
conception of progress. They concentrated all their attention on 
Progress, and neglected the equally important and social factor of 
Degeneration. All change was progress, and they conceived this not 
as the growth of a living organism, but as a number of additions to a 
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fixed sum of knowledge and wealth and political liberty. Thus 
whatever was the fate of particular societies it was always possible to 
follow the progress of humanity in the converging lines of individual 
progress—economic, intellectual and political. 


Tuts was the creed of Condorcet and many more of the great minds 
of the 18th century, but in the course of time it was cheapened and 
vulgarised into a practical apology for the late 19th century industrial 
civilisation—a world that was growing larger and louder and richer 
and more self-confident, but which was at the same time decreasing 
in vitality and losing its hold on its true cultural traditions. 


IN reality any sound science of social progress must concern itself 
first and last with the concrete historical and individual cultures and 
not with the achievements of civilisation in the abstract. For a culture 
is essentially a growth, and it is a whole. It cannot be constructed 
artificially, nor can it be divided. It is a living body from the simple 
and instinctive life of the shepherd, the fisherman and the tiller of the 
soil up to the highest achievements of the artist and the philosopher. 
The man of genius is not an absolute and unrelated phenomenon in 
society, a kind of celestial visitant. He is, in an even more intimate 
sense than the ordinary man, the product of a society and a culture. 
Science and philosophy are social products just as much as language 
is, and Aristotle or Euclid could no more have appeared in China, 
than could Confucius in Greece. A great culture sets its seal on a 
man, on all that he is, and all that he does, from his speech and 
gesture to his vision of reality and his ideals of conduct, and the more 
living it is, the deeper is the imprint, and the more highly developed 
is the element of form in Society. Hence every culture develops its 
own types of man, and norms of existence and conduct, and we can 
trace the curve of the growth and decline of cultural life by the 
vitality of these characteristic types and institutions as well as by the 
art and literature in which the soul of the culture finds expression. 
In certain periods—for instance, the Elizabethan age or the reign of 
Queen Anne in England—this element of form is strongly marked, 
and the characteristic types are numerous and full of vitality :—in 
others—for instance the 3rd century A.D. in the Roman Empire— 
society seems amorphous and formless. The traditional types have 
become shadowy and unreal, and the types that are most living (such 
as the barbarian mercenary, or the Oriental diviner) are alien to the 
traditional spirit of the culture. Moreover there is a close union 
between the primary creativeness of the culture in life, and its 
secondary creativeness in literature and art. Falstaff is as true and 
characteristic a product of the Elizabethan culture as was Drake, and 
there is a vital link between the style of Addison and the polity of 
18th century England. Thus a parallelism may be traced between the 
rise and decline of the great literary and artistic styles, and that of the 
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life of the society—or the particular phase of its life—which produced 
them. The Gothic Cathedral rises, comes to its perfect flowering 
and fades in unison with the rise and fall of the medieval communal 
development. Baroque architecture and sculpture is equally closely 
connected with the growth and decay of the counter-reformation 
monarchies. 


A STYLE lives not by its abstract beauty or suitability but by its com- 
munion in the living culture. When the social tradition is broken, 
when there is a deliberate choice of styies, as in a modern building 
contract, true style ceases—there is death. That is why medizval 
building has the same relation to modern Gothic, that a live lion has 
to a wooden one. The same principle holds good in the case of social 
and political institutions. Just as an artistic or literary fashion can be 
adopted in an external and artificial way, as was the case with French 
taste in the 18th century, or with the modern oriental imitations of 
Western trade goods, so too can a people adopt the political and social 
forms of a different culture without having vitally incorporated them. 
If this process is carried far enough it may involve the end of the 
living culture, and that is why it is possible for an abstract and super- 
ficial progress to be the mark of a vital decline. When the successors 
of Alexander covered Asia with municipalities, theatres, gymnasia and 
schools of rhetoric, they did not turn the Asiatics into Greeks, but 
they did put an end to the native culture traditions, which lingered 
on only among poor men and country folk. The great net-work of 
municipal institutions with which the Hellenistic princes, and afterwards 
Rome, covered the subject countries were a mechanical and external 
creation, as compared with the vital and internal impulse that created 
the Greek City-State. ‘The same thing may be true of representative 
institutions, universal education, a daily press and all the other insignia 
of modern civilisation. We have to consider not merely whether an 
institution is reasonable or good, but first and foremost whether it is 
alive. ‘There can be no question, for example, but that the modern 
representative system as it exists in Germany or Austria or Italy, with 
its elaborate proportional representation and its universal suffrage is, in 
the abstract, highly superior to the English Parliamentary system of 
the 18th century, with its rotten boroughs, its absurd anomalies of 
suffrage, and its corruption. Yet the latter was the living expression 
of an age and a people of creative political genius ; it was one of the 
great forces that shaped the modern world ; while the latter is without 
a living relation to its society, and is liable to be set aside, as recently 
in Italy, in favour of a more primitive system which is more deeply 
rooted in the political traditions of the people. Only so long as change 
is the spontaneous expression of the society itself does it involve the 
progress of civilisation ; as soon as the internal vital development of 
a culture ceases, change means death. 
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ANYONE looking at the Mediterranean world in the age of Pericles 
might have thought that the future of humanity was assured. Man 
seemed at last to have come of age and to have entered into his in- 
heritance. Art, Science and Democracy were all coming to a magnifi- 
cent flowering in a hundred free cities ; and the promise of the future 
seemed even greater than the achievements of the present. Yet at 
the very moment when the whole Mediterranean world was ready to 
embrace the new knowledge and the new ideals of life and art, when 
the barbarians everywhere were turning to the Hellenic cities as the 
centre of power and light, all this promise was blighted. Hellenism 
withered from within. The free cities were torn asunder by mutual 
hatred and by class wars. ‘They found no place for the greatest minds 
of the age—perhaps the greatest minds of any age—who were forced 
to take service with tyrants and kings. So that at last Hellenic science 
became domesticated at the court of the Macedonian Pharaohs at 
Alexandria, and the free cities became the spoil of every successful 
condottiere. 


Wuat was the reason of this sudden blighting of Hellenic civilisation ? 
Not, I think, any of the external causes that have been invoked—the 
Peloponnesian War, the introduction of Malaria, the exhaustion of 
the soil. These were at most secondary causes. Nor was it, as 
Professor Gilbert Murray says in his interesting book on Greek 
religion, due to a “‘ loss of nerve.”’ It goes deeper than that. Hellenic 
civilisation collapsed not by a failure of nerve but by the failure of 
life. When Hellenic Science was in full flower, the life of the Hellenic 
world withered from below, and underneath the surface brilliance of 
philosophy and literature the sources of the life of the people were 
drying up. 

As the life passed out of Hellenic civilisation, we see the gradual 
disappearance of those vital characteristic types in which the spirit of 
the culture had embodied itself, the passing away of the traditional 
institutions and the fading of the vivid and highly differentiated life 
of the regional city-state into a formless, cosmopolitan society, with no 
roots in the past and no contact with a particular region, a society which 
was common to the great cities everywhere from Mesopotamia to the 
Bay of Naples. Hence the degradation of the Greek type. The 
people is no longer represented by the citizen-soldier, who brought 
down the power of Persia, but by the “ Starveling Greek ”’ of Juvenal’s 
satire, the Jack of all trades from rhetoric to rope-dancing. Instead 
of the Hellene being by nature the master and the barbarian the slave, 
we get Persius’ centurion, “ big Vulfenius,” who, “ with a guflaw, offers 
a bad halfpenny for a hundred Greeks.” 


Yet throughout the period of this vital decline, the intellectual achieve- 
ments of Hellenic civilisation remained, and Greek culture, in an 
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abstract and standardised form, was spreading East and West far more 
than it had done in the days of its living strength. 


Ir intellectual progress—or at least a high degree of scientific achieve- 
ment—can co-exist with vital decline, if a civilisation can fall to pieces 
from within—then the optimistic assumptions of the last two centuries 
concerning the future of our modern civilisation lose their validity. 
The fate of the Hellenic world is a warning to us that the higher and 
the more intellectually advanced civilisations of the West may be 
inferior in point of survival value to the more rudimentary oriental 
cultures. 

Yet we need not necessarily assume that our civilisation is fatally 
bound to go the same way as that of ancient Greece. If we accept 
Herr Spengler’s theory of isolated cultures, each with its fixed life- 
cycle which it cannot survive, this would indeed follow. But his 
philosophy, powerful as it is in its realisation of the vital unity of the 
individual culture movement, fails to take account of the enormous 
importance of cultural interaction in producing development and 
change. It was to this factor that the late Dr. Rivers, in consequence 
of his researches into the history of Melanesian Society, came to 
attribute the whole process of social evolution. ‘ I was led,” he says, 
“ to the view that the current concept of independent evolution, which 
I had accepted so blindly, was a fiction. The evidence from Melanesia 
suggests that an isolated people does not invent or advance, but that 
the introduction (by an immigrant people) of new ideas, new instru- 
ments and new techniques leads to a definite process of evolution, the 
products of which may differ greatly from either the indigenous or 
the immigrant constituents, the result of the interaction thus resembling 
a chemical compound rather than a physical mixture. The study 
of Melanesian culture suggests that when this newly set-up process 
of evolution has reached a certain pitch it comes to an end, and is 
followed by a period of stagnation which endures until some fresh 
incoming of external influence starts anew a period of progress.” 
(Psychology and Politics, page 118.) Now in the great majority of 
cases a change of culture is due to the presence of an immigrant people, 
and the rise of a new civilisation is the result of the coming of a new 
people into an old culture-field, for instance the coming of the Dorians 
and Achzans into the Egean region, of the Aryans into Northern 
India, and of the Germanic peoples into the Roman Empire. Con- 
sequently the process of fusion and change to which Dr. Rivers refers, 
extends not only to the culture but to the people itself. We must 
take account (1) of the action of the new geographical environment 
on the man and the society that have grown up in another region ; 
(2) of the actions and reactions of the culture of the conquered on that 
of the conquerors, and (3) finally of the gradual physical mixture of 
the two peoples. All these factors go to produce the new culture which 
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is neither that of the immigrants nor that of the indigenes, nor a mere 
position of the two, but a new creation. 


Or course culture change is not exclusively raciel in origin. As 
Dr. Rivers suggested, any new cultural element may set up a process 
of evolution in the society into which it is introduced. We have the 
case of the introduction of Indian Buddhism into China, which was 
one of the main factors in producing the Chinese culture of the Tang 
and Sung periods, but even here it is only fair to point out that some 
writers explain the new element in Chinese culture as due to the 
region and people of the Yang-tse valley as against those of the Yellow 
River, where classical Chinese civilisation originated. In cases such 
as these, of culture drift, or merely intellectual influence, it is not a 
new culture that is evolved, but it is the old culture that is developed 
and enriched. A new and original culture invariably requires new 
human elements in the society. Moreover, even in the most 
autochthonous and continuous of culture traditions the element of 
new blood counts for much. Even in Egypt it may prove to be the 
case that while the enduring culture tradition is always native, the two 
great culture cycles, which culminated respectively in the age of the 
Pyramid Builders and in that of the 18th Dynasty, were set 
up by the intrusion and assimilation of new racial elements, first in 
the Delta, and in the second case (from 2700 B.C.) in upper Egypt. 


Tue whole cycle of assimilation and change that goes to build up a 
new culture appears in most cases to occupy a period of about ten 
centuries, and it is possible that this remarkable similarity in the 
duration of culture cycles which has struck so many thinkers, 
both in the present and in the past, may be due to the process of racial 
fusion and change requiring a fixed number of generations in which 
to work itself out. The formation of a new culture is like that of a 
race or even of a new species. If it is adapted to the region in which 
it is placed and to the needs of life, it may persist indefinitely as a 
stable type ; if, on the other hand, it fails to secure this adaptation, 
it will fade away or collapse. In many cases the passing of a civilisation 
is connected with the alteration or disappearance of an immigrant 
stock—its complete assimilation by the conquered people and the new 
environment. We may trace this process clearly in the history of 
India. The change from the simple Homeric existence of the warriors 
and herdsmen of the Vedic age to the world of Buddha, and yet more 
of Kalidasa, was also a change of peoples. We can see the gradual 
weakening of the northern stock before Malaria and the countless 
ailments of the tropics; their powerlessness to preserve purity of 
physical type in spite of the multiple elaboration of caste restrictions. 
We can see their healthy straightforward Polytheism being gradually 
overclouded by the teeming mystery of the tropics, until the men 
from the North lose their zest for life and turn away with the Buddha 
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from the disheartening endless round of birth and death. Finally, 
the process ends in the victory of the gods of the land, the Northerners 
are completely assimilated and their culture tradition is fused with 
that of the indigenes in the great and characteristically Hindu civilisa- 
tion of the Gupta period, the mature fruit of the whole Aryo-Indian 
culture cycle. 

THE same process of racial or ethnical change is observable 
in the case of Hellenic civilisation. There is the same gradual 
adaptation of an immigrant society to a new environment, and 
the growing preponderance of Mediterranean influence, alike in 
culture and in blood. But this process is not sufficient by itself to 
account for the sudden and almost catastrophic enfeeblement of 
Hellenism in the fourth century B.C, Its premature decline would 
seem to be due to something analogous to disease in the individual 
organism. For there is a vital difference between the fixation or 
stagnation of a civilisation like that of China or Egypt, after the close 
of its formative and progressive culture cycle, and the organic dissolu- 
tion of a culture, such as we see in the case of ancient Greece and 
Asia Minor. The cultures of China and Egypt survived for thousands 
of years because they preserved their foundations intact. By their 
fixed and hieratic ordering of social relations they gave to the simplest 
and humblest functions all the consecration of religion and tradition. 
But other civilisations have neglected the roots of their life in a pre- 
mature concentration on power or wealth, so that their temporary 
conquest of the world is paid for by the degeneration and perhaps the 
destruction of their own social organs. The most striking instance 
of this morbid and catastrophic decline—and that which most closely 
resembles our own condition—is that of ancient Rome in the first 
and second centuries B.C. Here there was no question of senescence. 
Society came near to dissolution while at the very height of its cultural 
activity, when its human types were more vigorous than ever before. 
The danger to civilisation came not from the decline of vitality, but 
from a sudden change of conditions—a material revolution, which broke 
down the organic constitution of the society. 


RoME, more than any other city-state of antiquity, was essentially an 
agrarian state. ‘The foundation of her power and of her very existence 
was the peasant-soldier-citizen. The lands of the Latin farmers 
grouped in strategic positions all over Italy, and those of the Roman 
citizens concentrated in the best land of central Italy, gave the Roman 
power a broader basis than any other ancient state possessed and 
differentiated profoundly the Roman legion from the mercenary 
armies of the Hellenistic states. The peasant religion, the peasant 
economy and the peasant morale underlie all the characteristic achieve- 
ments of the republican epoch. But with the conquest of the Mediter- 
ranean all this was changed. The peasant-soldier could not be used 
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to garrison Spain or Asia, and his place was taken by a new type of 
soldier, not as yet mercenary, but at any rate professional. Vast 
masses of land and slaves were thrown on the market. A new type 
of agriculture based on the plantation system as it had been worked 
out in Carthage and the East, gradually took the place of the small 
yeoman holding. The tribute of Sicily and Asia caused an influx 
of cheap wheat into Italy which drove home-grown corn out of the 
market. Finally, there were even greater opportunities for Roman 
citizens to make great fortunes by speculation, by the exploitation of 
the conquered peoples and by engaging in the slave and corn trades. 

Hence there arose a progressive degeneration and transformation of 
the characteristic Roman types. 

THe fundamental peasant-soldier-citizen gave place—as farmer to the 
slave—as soldier to the professional—as citizen to a vast urban prole- 
tariat living on Government doles and the bribes of politicians. So, 
too, the noble began to give place to the millionaire, and the magistrate 
to the military adventurer. Rome became more and more a predatory 
state that lived by war and plunder, and exhausted her own strength 
with that of her victims. 

Facep by this situation, political circles in Rome were divided between 
two opposing policies. The conservatives—the men like the Elder 
Cato—hoped to carry the state through by keeping alive the old Roman 
tradition and adhering in everything to social and political precedent. 
The reformers, inspired by the tradition of Greek Radical Democracy, 
aimed at restoring the citizen class by a drastic redistribution of 
property among the landless proletariat. Both policies were tried 
and both ended in disaster. The republic slowly foundered amidst 
massacres and counter massacres, slave wars and a continual growth 
of political and financial corruption. It was only by the genius and 
the persistance of Augustus that Rome regained some hold on her 
traditions. And even Augustus failed to cure the fundamental malady 
of the Roman state, though he well realised its importance. He could 
not restore the citizen farmer in the place of the slave, nor could he 
cope with the cosmopolitan urban development of the city of Rome 
itself. For it was literally Rome that killed Rome. The great 
cosmopolitan city of gold and marble, the successor of Alexandria 
and Antioch, had nothing in common with the old capital of the rural 
Latin state. It served no social function, it was an end in itself, and 
its population drawn from every nation under heaven existed mainly 
to draw their government doles, and to attend the free spectacles with 
which the Government provided them. It was a vast useless burden 
on the back of the empire which broke at last under the increasing strain. 
THIS is an extreme example of the perils that result from the urbanisa- 
tion of a society, but a similar morbid process can be traced in many 
other cases of cultural decline. 
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First comes the concentration of culture in the city with a great 
resultant heightening of cultural activity. But this is followed by the 
lowering of the level of culture in the country and the widening of the 
gulf between townsman and peasant. In some cases, as in ancient 
Greece, this amounts to a gradual but thorough rebarbarisation of the 
country, in others—as in Russia since Peter the Great, and in the 
Hellenistic East since Alexander—the peasants still cling to the 
traditions of a native culture, while the towns adopt a ready-made 
urban civilisation from abroad. 

In the last stage the cities lose all economic and vital contact with 
the region in which they are placed. They have become parasitic ; 
less dependant on nature and more dependant on the maintenance 
of an artificial political and economic system. 

Ir is this process of urban degeneration and not Industrialism or 
Capitalism or Racial Deterioration or Militarism that is at the root 
of the weakness of modern European Culture. Our civilisation is 
becoming formless and moribund because it has lost its roots and no 
longer possesses vital rhythm and balance. 

THE rawness and ugliness of modern European life is the sign of 
biological inferiority, of an insufficient or false relation to environment, 
which produces strain, wasted effort, revolt or failure. Just as a 
mechanistic industrial civilisation will seek to eliminate all waste 
movements in work, so as to make the operative the perfect complement 
of his machine, so a vital civilisation will cause every function and 
every act to partake of vital grace and beauty. To a great extent this 
is entirely instinctive, as in the grace of the old agricultural operations, 
ploughing, sowing and reaping, but it is also the goal of conscious 
effort in the great Oriental cultures—as in the caligraphy of the Moslem 
scribe, and the elaboration of Oriental social etiquette. Why is a 
stockbroker less beautiful than a Hometic warricr or an Egyptian 
priest ? Because he is less incorporated with life, he is not inevitable, 
but accidental, almost parasitic. When a culture has proved its real 
needs, and organised its vital functions, every office becomes beautiful. 
So too with dress, the full Victorian panoply of top hat and frock coat 
undoubtedly expressed something essential in the rgth century culture, 
and hence it has spread with that culture all over the world as no 
fashion of clothing has ever done before. It is possible that our 
descendants will recognise in it a kind of grim and Assyrian beauty, 
fit emblem of the ruthless and great age that created it ; but, however 
that may be, it misses the direct and inevitable beauty that all clothing 
should have, because, like its parent-culture, it was out of touch with 
the life of nature and of human nature as well. 

THE essential need of our civilisation is a recovery of these lost contacts 
—4 return to the sources of life. A hundred years ago Comte realised 
the dangers of European disintegration and the need for the recreation 
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of a positive social order, based on the European Culture-tradition. 
Comte’s view of civilisation was, however, strongly intellectualist. It 
was left for Leplay to analyse the ultimate human and natural bases 
of a society in the life of the region. Yet the two methods supplement 
one another since every society has two kinds of roots in place and 
time—in the natural life of the Region, and in the tradition of the 
Culture. However far the process of degeneration has gone, there is 
always a possibility of regeneration, if a society is conscious of this 
double bond through which it enters into communion, on the one 
hand with the life of nature, on the other with the life of humanity. 


CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. 
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NEW ECONOMIC POLICIES IN RUSSIA AND THE UNITED 
STATES: by E. M. H. Lloyd. 


In the ebb and flow of economic evolution two forces are seen at 
work, the one centrifugal and the other centripetal. The industrial 
revolution and the nineteenth century doctrine of laissez faire represent 
the triumph of centrifugal tendencies over forms of social and economic 
organisation which had become too stereotyped and narrow. But just 
as periods of religious revival are followed by periods when the new 
doctrines and new sects become consolidated into rigid formule and 
conservative hierarchies, so the ecomonic initiatives of one age contain 
within themselves the seeds of a new synthesis in the next. The 
monopolistic powers of the medieval guilds were destroyed by the 
disruptive doctrines of free trade and free competition ; in our own 
day we see these time-honoured principles threatened on all sides by 
new modes of monopolistic and centralised organisation. In economic 
affairs, as in other phenomena of life and being, everything tends to 
change into its opposite. 


Tus principle has found little recognition in orthodox economic 
science. Even to-day, when the enlightened economist is far less 
dogmatic than the classical school of the early nineteenth century, with 
their confident beliefs in natural laws and divine providence, there is 
still a tendency to assume that it is possible to enunciate certain 
economic laws and first principles which are valid for all time, and that 
these laws and principles have a deeper significance and a higher degree 
of truth than the study and observation of concrete facts in a world of 
perpetual flux. The fact is that what is common to all economic 
phenomena is so slight and unimportant as to be practically valueless 
for scientific purposes ; just as definitions of what constitutes life, 
and laws applicable to all living processes, are the least important 
part of biology and medicine. It is the multiplicity and variety of 
facts, not the uniformity and simplicity of universals, that constitute 
the main problem for the biological and sociological sciences. 

IT needs no profound reflection to realise that the economic world 
of to-day is utterly different from the solid and smooth running piece 
of mechansim which nineteenth century economists depicted as the 
normal and almost necessary foundation for civilised life. We are 
beginning to see, too, how precarious and accidental were many of 
the conditions of pre-war prosperity. It was indeed something of a 
miracle, sufficient almost to justify the belief in a special Providence 
presiding over the destinies of true followers of Adam Smith, that this 
system of complicated inter-relationships, based on free exchange 
and individual initiative, should have functioned so successfully with 
so little central guidance or collective planning. “ Very few of us 
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NEW ECONOMIC POLICIES IN RUSSIA AND THE UNITED STATES 
realise with conviction,” says Mr. Keynes, “ the intensely unusual, 
unstable, complicated, unreliable, temporary nature of the economic 
organisation by which Western Europe has lived for the last half 
century.”! It was a “ false and sandy foundation ”’ for our schemes 
of social improvement ; and it was based on what Mr. Keynes describes 
as “ a double bluff or deception,” namely, the unequal share that went 
to the workers and the practice of abstinence by the capitalist classes, 
which constituted “ nine-tenths of virtue and the object of true 
religion.’”” Furthermore, its success was conditioned, to an extent not 
realised until recently, by the happy accident of timely gold discoveries, 
whenever the blind faith which trusted to the merits of an automatic 
gold standard began to cause inconvenience and friction in the smooth 
course of economic development. These things, and the blessings 
of peace, good order, and security for life and property, were the 
essential conditions of nineteenth century prosperity. It was a world 
that « took no thought for the morrow ”’ and raised its belief in luck 
and laissez faire to the dignity of a universal creed. The voice of 
Socialists, equalitarians and other heretics was silenced by the 
triumphant march of material progress. 

Ir is no part of our present purpose to trace the causes and conse- 
quences of the economic paralysis bequeathed by the war and the 
treaties of peace. It is more important to brace our minds to a new 
effort of constructive thought and to throw off the benumbing effects 
of ten years of confusion and deepening anxieties. Utopian visions 
and idealistic plans of reconstruction are at a discount, and in the 
prevailing mood of disillusionment there is little profit in abstract and 
hypothetical reasoning based on first principles or even on common 
sense. Paper cures are as discredited as paper currencies. Events 
appear to be marching on under the guidance of some inexorable fate 
beyond the power of human reason to influence or divert. We can 
but watch and hope; and from our watch-tower survey the ground 
for any favourable sign of new life or returning sanity. 

Russia and the United States may be selected as two countries in the 
world which show some signs of a change for the better rather than 
for the worse during the last two years. No two countries could be 
more dissimilar in their systems of Government, in their cultures, or 
in their economic and social ideals ; but the new sanity and the new 
effort of constructive planning, which may be detected in those coun- 
tries by a careful observer looking beneath the surface of catchwords 
and popular judgments, present features which have something in 
common and something of growing significance in the modern world. 
Communism and capitalism a'e words which may be quite misleading 
if they serve to conceal the anomalies and contradictions that are to be 
mct with in communist Russia and capitalist America. If a phrase 
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could sum up the changes that are taking place, it might be said that 
Russia is becoming more capitalistic—with variations of her own: 
and that America is becoming more collectivist in a sense unknown 
to or little advocated by pre-war collectivists. Russia is moving towards 
a larger freedom ; America towards a larger synthesis. 


IN a review of recent books on Russia in our last issue some account 
was given of the New Economic Policy which has brought about so 
striking a change in Russian life. Communism is an attempt to apply 
collective planning to the whole economic life of a nation ; and the 
military communism adopted by the Soviet Government in 1919 and 
1920 was the most ambitious experiment of this kind ever attempted. 
It was modelled more closely than is often realised on the system of 
war-time control as practised in Great Britain and Germany. Econo- 
mically Russian communism was a less efficient and more cumbrous 
form of what the Germans call Zwangwirtschaft. Its essence was the 
Single Economic Plan, as the Russians called it, which virtually meant 
that all trade and industry was militarised and run on Army principles. 
Free exchange, even retail trading, was abolished, and replaced by 
rationing without prices ; and money, which is the basis of free exchange 
and the key to freedom for the consumer, was either deliberately 
abandoned or used as a cloak to cover the virtual confiscation of the 
peasants’ produce. With the close of the Civil War, which provided 
the sole psychological basis for so crude and ruinous an experiment, 
Lenin called a halt and announced the adoption of the New Economic 
Policy. ‘The most important features of this policy are the restoration 
of money and free exchange and the abandonment of bureaucratic 
control of all trade and industry from a single centre. It has un- 
loosened the bonds which stifled and barred individual initiatives and 
free development, and the result has been a rapid and marked improve- 
ment in nearly every field of economic activity. Whether or not it 
was consistent with the teachings of Marx or the pure gospel of 
communism, the New Economic Policy has saved the Soviet Dictator- 
ship and restored Russia to a state of lusty and self-confident con- 
valescence. Even the peasants appear to be reconciled or at least 
acquiescent ; and the hated bourgeois is appearing once more under 
the guise of the “‘ Nepman” or private trader. 

But collectivist principles have not been altogether abandoned. The 
State maintains its monopoly of foreign trade, whereby it is able to 
discriminate in favour of essential imports and control the trading 
organisations which are licensed to carry on foreign trade. The State 
is the sole shareholder in the new State Trusts, which have been 
created to administer the large staple industries. The flow of credit 
and investment is canalised and directed by the network of financial 
institutions controlled by the new State Bank. And the State retains 
a voice in the administration and control of many enterprises, which 
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are carried on by limited companies or private entrepreneurs, either 
by taking up a proportion of the share capital or laying down the 
conditions of the concession or lease under which they are allowed to 
operate. National planning is still the keynote of Russia’s economic 
policy, though the detailed carrying out of the programme is more 
and more decentralised. ‘To adopt the phraseology current in Germany 
in 1919, Zwangwirtschaft has been replaced by Planwirtschafi—State 
Control by National Planning. 

OF particular importance for the purpose of comparison with American 
developments is the encouragement given by the Russian Government 
to the agricultural co-operative movement and the new methods of 
collective marketing at home and abroad which are thereby rendered 
possible. One of the most astonishing and significant consequences 
of this policy has been the recent creation in this country of a Russo- 
British Grain Export Company with a capital of {£100,000 jointly 
subscribed as to one half by the Soviet Government and Centrosojus— 
the Union of Russian Co-operative Societies—and as to the other half 
by the C.W.S. and British grain and shipping interests. This corpora- 
tion will handle the whole of the Russian grain exports to Great Britain 
and other European countries and has already obtained assurances of 
bank credits to the extent of {1,000,000 from British banks. In less 
distracted times such an unprecedented arrangement would have 
attracted more attention. It represents an entirely new departure in 
the grain trade and is in many ways a new and uncharted field of activity 
for London bankers. Co-operative marketing and collective sale are 
coming into their own with a vengeance, when solid and conservative 
City houses are prepared to go into partnership with an agricultural 
export monopoly. Russian peasants have been the first to realise 
the full fruits of co-operation in the marketing of cereals ; but it will 
probably not be long before farmers in the other great grain-producing 
countries—Canada, United States, Australia and the Argentine— 
follow the example of their Russian competitors and carry their fight 
with the middlemen and speculators to a successful conclusion. 
Already there are strong movements in Canada and the United States, 
which look to the virtual suppression of speculative marketing of 
agricultural produce, and are receiving encouragement, and in the 
United States financial support, from the Government. The paral- 
lelism between Russia and the United States in the matter of co-opera- 
tive marketing is surprisingly complete. In both countries we are 
justified in speaking not merely of a new economic policy but almost 
of a Commercial Revolution. 

But the comparison may be carried further. We have said that 
America is becoming more collectivist. Agricultural co-operation is 
only one of the symptoms. There are other features of American 
economic policy to-day which are equally novel and worthy of study. 
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We are accustomed to think of the United States as the classic home 
of individualism, as the nearest approach to pure capitalism in an 
economic world increasingly subject to Government interference, 
trade union regulations and social reforms. In many respects this is 
true. The “ open shop ”’ is still a battle-cry in America and in many 
places a reality. There is no nation-wide health insurance, no old 
age pensions, no unemployment insurance. Socialist and pro- 
gressive ideas have less influence there than in other countries, 
and democracy is still conceived in terms of old-fashioned liberalism. 
Of recent years, however, there have been certain developments in 
American capitalism which suggest that it is approaching a more 
collectivist stage. Just as Soviet Russia has been forced to dilute the 
milk of pure Communism, so the United States is being led, by the 
pressure of events rather than by any preconceived doctrine, to adopt 
a “new economic policy.” 

THE new standpoint is expressed in a recent address by Mr. Hoover, 
the Secretary of Commerce, to the Annual Convention of United States 
Chambers of Commerce. There is growing up, he tells us, “ a general 
comprehension and a unity of action in broad phases of commercial 
strategy.” .... “‘ There is a steadily growing sense of co-operation 
in American business—not in restriction of trade—but in a sense of 
collective thought and action in the broad strategy of employment, 
production, distribution and credits, and of the interdependence of 
the whole fabric . . . . The growth of Chambers of Commerce, of 
Trade Associations, of Trade Unions and other public bodies in their 
enlarging sense of responsibility, great development of economic 
understanding and their enlarged co-operation with Governmental 
agencies in dealing with the large phases of commerce and credit, is 
one of the most profound changes in the last decade.” 

Mr. Hoover is not of the ordinary type of American politician, and 
when he ties himself up in these somewhat laboured phrases, it is not 
to conceal an absence of thought ; it is rather a sign that he is trying 
to get a new idea off his chest. All his life he has been an individualist. 
The war for a time made him the greatest exponent of State Socialism 
that the world has ever seen ; but when the war was over he hastened 
to renounce this réle at the earliest opportunity. Now he surveys 
American business from the vantage-ground of friendly adviser rather 
than of controller. And again, he finds the need for co-operation, 
for concerted strategy, for collective planning, in peace no less than 
in war. 

Tuat all is not well with the American economic organism is evident 
in spite of apparent prosperity. The abundant credit resources of 
the banks based on a continually expanding pile of gold are in danger 
of producing a condition of inflation second only to that of 1g19. ‘The 
building boom, which has been gathering impetus during the last 
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eighteen months, has recently surpassed all previous records. Wages 
of $14 a day are being demanded and paid, and the prices of lumber 
and other building materials continue to soar. The iron and steel 
output has passed the peak reached during the war. In the new 
atmosphere of corporate responsibility, to which Mr. Hoover refers, 
these facts are suggesting the need for caution and constructive fore- 
sight as well as for congratulation. For the first time in history, one 
might say, an attempt is being made during a boom to provide against 
the ensuing slump. At a national conference of the building trade 
resolutions have been passed advocating postponement of existing 
building programmes and in particular urging the Federal and State 
Governments and Municipalities to defer expenditure on public works 
until the next period of trade depression—a doctrine that has a familiar 
ring to socialists in this country. 


Or more technical interest but of even greater practical importance 
is the new monetary policy of stabilisation, which has been worked 
out largely with the help of the Harvard School of Economics and 
seems now to have been adopted by the Federal Reserve Board. Space 
does not permit of a full appreciation of this policy and its revolutionary 
implications for other countries as well as America. ‘The reader may 
be referred to the works of Mr. R. G. Hawtrey (Monetary Recon- 
STRUCTION) and Mr. J. M. Keynes (A Tract ON Monetary ReFrorM) 
for a technical exposition of the changes that are taking place in modern 
banking practice and currency policy in the United States. The 
essential feature is the abandonment of a /aissez faire attitude towards 
the value of money and the creation of credit, and the substitution of 
a policy of centralised control designed to regulate the flow of credit 
and to stabilise the purchasing power of money. This principle of 
a “ managed ” currency, based on the deliberate decision and discretion 
of the central authorities, means the virtual demonetization of gold. 
As Mr. Keynes says: “ For the past two years the United States has 
pretended to maintain a gold standard. Jn fact it has established a 
dollar standard ; and, instead of ensuring that the value of the dollar 
hall conform to that of gold, it makes provision, at great expense, 
that the value of gold shall conform to that of the dollar. ‘This is the 
way by which a rich country is able to combine new wisdom with old 
prejudice.” ‘This new experiment in collective control of economic 
forces, “ devised,” a; Mr. Keynes says, “‘ in the economic laboratory 
of Harvard,” is calculated to have a revolutionary effect on economic 
development ; for if it is successfully and scientifically applied, it 
promises to mitigate, if not altogether to eliminate, those periodical 
movements in the general level of prices and the purchasing power of 
money, to which so much of the waste and unemployment in modern 
industry are due. It is the most ambitious and most far-reaching 
example of that economic planning to which Mr. Hoover refers. 
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Imp.icir in all this movement towards strengthening the central 
directives by which economic forces may be modified and controlled 
is one simple but quite fundamental idea. Americans are coming 
to regard economic science as an empirical science to be used and 
applied like medicine. They have largely thrown over the abstract 
theorising which is still too fashionable in this country. When the 
body politic is sick, they argue, we must seek first the facts, then a 
diagnosis, and then if possible a practicable remedy. The unsym- 
pathetic critic will argue that the result is sometimes quack medicine, 
as likely to kill as to cure. That is a risk which America is prepared 
to take. And the new school of economic physicians, led by Mr. 
Hoover, are entitled to reply that if the body politic is sick, a remedy 
is more likely to be found by careful diagnosis and cautious trial and 
error than by trusting to mythical “ laws of nature.” If the science 
of medicine is any guide, it is at least somewhat premature to claim, 
as Mr. Keynes does in a preface to the new Cambridge economic 
text books, that economic science “ is not complete yet, but important 
improvements in its elements are becoming rare.” So might Galen 
have boasted of the science of medicine more than two thousand 
years ago. 

THE significance of America’s new economic policy may be summed 
up in the words in which Mr. Hoover crystallises his message to 
American business men: “ We have reached a stage of national 
development of such complexity and interdependence of economic 
life that we must have a national planning of industry and commerce.” 
The beginning of “ national planning” in America, and the slow 
growth of freedom in Russia, hold out the hope of a new synthesis, or 


at least of a new sanity, in economic affairs. 
E. M. H. Liovp. 
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SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SOCIOLOGY TO SOCIAL AND POLITICAL THEORY! : 
by Harry ELMER Barnes. 


VIII. Isaac THomas (1863- ). 


Proressor W1Lt.1AM I. THomas, formerly of the University of Chicago, 
is regarded by many as the most original and erudite of American 
psychological sociologists. Certainly no one excels him for mastery 
of the subject or for a firm command of the auxiliary sciences essential 
to the successful exploitation of the field of psychological soc‘ology. 
It is generally conceded that no other American sociologist approaches 
him with respect to a knowledge of the facts and literature of ethno- 
graphy and primitive culture. Unfortunately, Professor Thomas has 
confined his systematic exposition of psychological sociology to his 
university lectures, which have not yet been published. His written 
contributions to this subject are, then, few and relatively fragmentary. 
In a notable paper read before the CONGRESS OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
at St. Louis in 1904, he presented his views on the province of social 
psychology, indicating its importance to the social scientist.2 He 
held that social psychology is “ an extension of individual psychology 
to the phenomena of collective life,” and suggested some of the chief 
problems with which it should concern itself. Among these are crises 
and shocks in the experience of the social group, with their results 
upon culture and social organization ; the emergence and influence 
of great personalities ; the results of the contacts of social groups ; 
social organization ; the psychology of the temperament of races and 
social groups ; the relation of educational systems to social evolution ; 
and the problem of the parallelism between the mental development 
of individuals and that of the race. 

In 1907 Professor Thomas published his Sex aNp Society, which is 
by far the most important American contribution to the sociology of 
sex. Especially significant are the chapters on “ Sex and Primitive 
Social Control,” and “‘ Sex and Social Feeling.” On the whole, the 
author, while indicating significant differences between the sexes, 
criticizes the tendency to regard woman as an inferior being properly 
kept in a subordinate position. 

IN 1909 he brought out an admirable collection of material bearing 
upon the culture and social life of primitive man.* The introduction 
to this work included a brief analysis of certain socio-psychic factors 
as keys to the psychological interpeotation of society and culture. 


For, previous sections of th this s study | see THE SocioLocicaL Review for July, 1922, 
and each issue for 1923. 

‘AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, January, 1905, pp. 445-55. 

*Source-Book For SociaL Oricins, Chicago, 1909. 
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Among these concepts and elements he emphasized, in particular, 
control, attention, habit and crises. 


BETWEEN 1918 and 1921 Professor Thomas published, in collaboration 
with Florian Znaniecki, a notable series of volumes on problems of 
immigration, entitled THe PoLisH PEASANT IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
At the outset of the first volume the authors included a long methodo- 
logical note, which is regarded by some authorities as the most notable 
American contribution to the methodology of sociological investigation. 


IN the opening chapter of the first volume is to be found a brief review 
of various attempts to state social theory and social causation in 
particularistic,” i.e., “‘ single-track,” terms. After indicating the 
inadequacy of these, he goes on to formulate his own social psychology 
as “‘ precisely the science of attitudes ” in reference to object-values.! 
These terms “ attitude”’ and “ value”’ help us systematically “‘ to 
understand and to control the process of becoming.”? Now the 
attitude is individual, is the peculiar response organization, implicit or 
explicit, of the personality. But attitudes cannot be understood alone 
without taking into account the other term in the equation, namely, 
“value.” The value is the object of the activity of the individual. 
Any object may become a value by the injection of meaning into it, 
and meaning is socially determined.* 

By a social value we understand any datum having an empirical content 
accessible to the members of some social group and a meaning with regard 
to which it is or may be an object of activity. Thus, a foodstuff, an instru- 
ment, a coin, a piece of poetry, a university, a myth, a scientific theory, are 
social values. ..... 

By attitude we understand a process of individual consciousness which 
determines real or possible activity of the individual in the social world. 
. . » « The attitude is thus the individual counterpart of the social value ; 
activity, in whatever form, is the bond between them.‘ 


Tue following passages develop thoroughly the distinction between 
the scope and provinces of social psychology and sociology® :— 


Tuus, the field of social psychology practically comprises first of all the 
attitudes which are more or less generally found among the members of a 
social group, have a real importance in the life-organization of the individuals 
who have developed them, and manifest themselves in social activities of 
these individuals. This field can be indefinitely enlarged in two directions 
if the concrete problems of social psychology demand it. It may include 
attitudes which are particular to certain members of the social group o1 
appear in the group only on rare occasions, as soon as they acquire for some 
reason a social importance ; thus, some personal sexual idiosyncrasy will 
*THE PoLisH PEASANT IN EvROPE AND AMERICA (Boston, 5 vols., 1918-21), p. 27. 
*Ibid., p.36. 

mas would agree in the main with the theory of meaning and social consciousness 

developed by George H. Mead at Chicago. See his “‘ Social Consciousness and 

the Consciousness of Meaning,” in PsycHoLocicaL BULLETIN, 1910, Vol. VII., 


PP. 397ff. 
- Cit., pp. 21-22. 


‘Ibid., pp. 30-31, 34-35. 
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interest social psychology only if it becomes an object of imitation or of 
indignation to other members of the group or if it helps to an understanding 
of more general sexual attitudes. On the other hand, the field of social 
psychology may be extended to such attitudes as manifest themselves with 
regard, not to the social, but to the physical, environment of the individual, 
as soon as they show themselves affected by social culture; for example, 
the perception of colors would become a socio-psychological problem if it 
proved to have evolved during the cultural evolution under the influence 
of decorative arts. 

SoOcIAL PSYCHOLOGY has thus to perform the part of a general science of the 
subjective side of social culture which we have heretofore usually ascribed 
to individual psychology or to “ psychology in general.” It may claim to 
be the science of consciousness as manifested in culture, and its function is 
to render service, as a general auxiliary science, to all the special sciences 
dealing with various spheres of social values. This does not mean that 
social psychology can ever supplant individual psychology ; the methods 
and standpoints of these two sciences are too different to permit either of 
them to fulfil the function of the other, and, if it were not for the traditional 
use of the term “ psychology ” for both types of research, it would be even 
advisable to emphasize this difference by a distinct terminology. 

We have seen that social psychology has a central field of interest including 
the most general and fundamental cultural attitudes found within concrete 
societies. In the same manner there is a certain domain which constitutes 
the methodological center of sociological interest. It includes those rules 
of behavior which concern more especially the active relations between 
individual members of the group and between each member and the group 
as a whole. It is these rules, indeed, manifested as mores, laws, and group 
ideals and systematized in such institutions as the family, the tribe, the 
community, the free association, the state, etc., which constitute the central 
part of social organization and provide through this organization the essential 
conditions of the exister ice of a group as a distinct cultural entity and not a 
mere agglomeration of ind ividuals ; and hence all other rules which a given 
group may develop and treat as obligatory have a secondary sociological 
importance as compared with these. But this does not mean that sociology 
should not extend its field of investigation beyond this methodological 
centre of interest. Every social group, particularly on lower stages of 
cultural evolution, is inclined to control all individual activities, not alone 
those which attain directly its fundamental institutions. Thus we find 
social regulations of economic, religious, scientific, artistic activities, even of 
technique and speech, and the break of these regulations is often treated 
as affecting the very existence of the group. And we must concede that, 
though the effect oi these regulations on cultural productivity is often more 
than doubtful, they do contribute as long as they last to the unity of the group, 
while, on the other hand, the close association which has been formed between 
these rules and the fundamental social institutions without which the group 
cannot exist has often the consequence that cultural evolution which destroys 
the influence of these secondary regulations may actually disorganize the 
group. Precisely as far as these social rules concerning special cultural 
activities are in the above-determined way connected with the rules which 
bear on social relations they acquire an interest for sociology. Of course 
it can be determined only a posteriori how far the field of sociology should 
be extended beyond the investigation of fundamental social institutions, and 
the situation varies from group to group and from period to period. In all 
civilized societies some part of every cultural activity—religious, economic, 
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scientific, artistic, etc.—is left outside of social regulation, and another, 
perhaps even larger, part, though still subjected to social rules, is no longer 
supposed to affect directly the existence or coherence of society and actually 
does not affect it. It is therefore a grave methodological error to attempt 
to include generally in the field of sociology such cultural domains as religion 
or economics on the ground that in certain social groups religious or economic 
norms are considered—and in some measure even really are—a part of social 
organization, for even there the respective values have a content which 
cannot be completely reduced to social rules of behaviour, and their import- 
ance for social organization may be very small or even none in other societies 
or at other periods of evolution. 


“Tue fundamental methodological principle” therefore -of both 
sociology and social psychology—* the principle without which they 
can never reach scientific explanation ”’ is this : 


The cause of a social or individual phenomenon is never another social or 
individual phenomenon alone, but always a combination of a social and an 
individual phenomenon. 

Or, in more exact terms : 


The cause of a value or of an attitude is never an attitude or a value alone, 
but always a combination of an attitude and a value. 


FuRTHER, it may be maintained that :— 


A NOMOTHETIC social science is possible only if all social becoming is viewed 
as a product of a continual interaction of individual consciousness and 
objective social reality, In this connection the human personality is both 
a continually producing factor and a continually produced result of social 
evolution, and this double relation expresses itself in every elementary social 
fact ; there can be for social science no change of social reality which is not 
the common effect of pre-existing social values and individual attitudes acting 
upon them.? 


Tuts theory of individual and object-value is related to Dewey’s 
instrumentalism.* It also bears relation on the psychological side to 
the importance of attitude and the meaning factor in the Wurzburg 
School. 


TAKING a cue from Freud, Thomas has, out of his own investigations, 
developed a set of fundamental wishes, four in number, which signify 
the principal attitudes one finds in individuals. ‘These general 
patterns of wishes are : 


(1) the desire for new experience, for fresh stimulations ; (2) the desire 
for recognition . . . .; (3) the desire for mastery, or the “ will to power ” 
- (4) the desire for security.5 


ON the side of the objective reality, there exist “ definitions of 
situations "—delimited ways of reacting, which modify and control 


‘bid., p. 44. 

*Ibid., Vol. III., p. s. 

*Thomas was undoubtedly affected by the viewpoint of John Dewey at Chicago, 
both as a student and colleague. 

‘Through J. R. Angell, the psychologist at Chicago, and through Znaniecki who 
collaborated in writing THe PoisH Peasant. Cf. F. Znaniecki, CULTURAL 
Reauity, Chicago, 1918, for philosophic statement of the viewpoint here given. 

*Op. cit., Vol. I., p. 73. 
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the four wishes. Moreover these “ definitions ” become organized into 
schemes or rules of action, and in this way serve to determine the 
“ run of attention” of the group toward certain values of the group 
(family, clan, religious body, guild, state, &c.) and the consequent 
ignoring of others. Conflict arises when the definitions of the situation : 
change too rapidly for the individual, as well as when there exists 
a hiatus between the fundamental wishes and these definitions in more 
static societies. These points are illustrated in the study of the Polish 
peasant both in Europe and in the chaotic industrialsim of America.' 


Tue state for Thomas becomes a formal organization prescribing and 
legalizing certain values through rules (schemes or systems of defini- 
tions) and enforcing the same with the individual or group. The 
present state of disharmony between certain individual and group 
interests and the state is due to the rapid shifting of values, which the 
state has not taken into account in its “ rules’’; hence the ensuing 
conflict. ‘The problem of the state and the individual “ is the recon- 
ciliation of the stability of social systems with the efficiency of individual 
activities." The growing importance of the individual in cultural 
reality is a factor which the present state must guard and enhance. 
‘Tus approach to sociology through a functional-dynamic psychology 
of the individual personality on the one hand, coupled with the import- 
ance of the cultural object or value, on the other, constitutes, to the 
| mind of the writer, an extremely important advance over the older 
theories. Its attempt to integrate the individual with the cultural 
factors in social causation is outstanding. For instance, Thomas, 
speaking of the causes of social progress, lays down the following 
factors : (1) individual initiative, the creative ability and accompanying 
outstanding individual attitudes ; (2) the level of culture of the group ; 
(3) the “ run of attention ” in the group, especially of those individuals 
of capacity, in terms of the “ values ” which the group-culture holds 
: valid.* This view might, without difficulty, be utilized to harmonize 
the alleged opposing views of the culture theorists, such as Boas and 
his school, and those following the Galtonian tradition in emphasizing 
the place of individual initiative and innate capacity in social develop- 
ment and cultural change.‘ 
‘THERE are a number of other writers who, though not strictly psychological _ - ; 


sociologists, have made important contributions to a psychological inter- 
pretation of social processes which might well be analyzed if space permitted. 


ICf. W. . Trotter, InsTINCTS OF THE Herp; G. Wallas, THe Great Society ; and, i 

above all, W. F. Ogburn, SociaL CHANGE. : 

cit., Vol. IIL. p. 65. 
*Source Boox or Sociat Oricins: Introduction, pp. 18-22. 
: *Cf.: Kimball Young, Mentrat Duirrerences IN CERTAIN IMMIGRANT GROUPS, ‘ 
é University of Oregon Publications, Vol. I., No. 11, 1922, Ch. 5, for an attempt F 
! to present a harmony of these opposing views. t 
THe writer desires to express his gratitude to Professor Young, a former student of ; 
Professor Thomas, for indis ble aid in executing this brief formulation of the ; 
contributions of Professor j 
| 
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George E. Vincent, in his SoctaL MInp anp EpucaTion (1897), made the 
first attempt to discuss the problem of a socialized system of education in 
its relation to sociology and the telic development of society. Thorstein 
Veblen, attacking the problems of economics in much the same spirit as 
Sombart and Hobson, has performed a classic achievement in indicating 
the psychological and cultural reaction of the machine technique and 
capitalistic business enterprise upon modern society. In his THEORY OF 
THE Leisure Ciass (1899) he explained the manner in which the vested 
interests maintain their control over modern society through the psycho- 
logical effect of “ pecuniary emulation ” and “‘ conspicuous waste ” and the 
inculcation in the masses of a sense of the inevitability and moral propriety 
of their mean and servile status. In his THeory oF Business ENTERPRISE 
(1904) he sharply contrasted the notion of production for human service 
with the profit point of view and the book-keeping economy which charac- 
terizes modern capitalism. In this work he also presented his fullest account 
of the socio-psychological results of the machine technique and the capitalistic 
economy. In his INstiIncT OF WORKMANSHIP (1914) he elaborated his 
original and suggestive notion of the instinct of workmanship, indicated its 
origin, traced its mutations through the various periods of industrial develop- 
ment, and showed the manner in which it is obstructed in modern society. 
In his Imper1aL GERMANY AND THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION (1915) he 
presented what is unquestionably the most penetrating analysis of the 
German polity before the war, indicating the extraordinary super-imposition 
of an advanced technique upon an essentially medieval political psychology. 
In his INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF PEaAcE (1917) he showed clearly the 
inter-relation of capitalism, nationalism and imperialism in creating the war 
psychological state, and indicated the necessity of controlling dynastic 
nationalism, and eliminating the institutional agencies which give the business 
classes the dominant position in international relations. In his HIGHER 
LEARNING IN AMERICA (1918) he set forth the results of the control of higher 
education in America by the capitalistic class through the support of 
universities by large endowments and through the domination of boards 
of trustees by a majority membership of business men or their legal represen- 
tatives. In his VesTep INTERESTS AND THE STATE OF THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
(1919) he developed his favourite thesis of the maladjustment in modern 
economic life as a result of the fact that modern society possesses an advanced 
industrial technique along with a set of essentially medieval social and cultural 
institutions. Finally, in his ENGINEERS AND THE Price System (1921), he 
contrasted the points of view and methods of the technician with those of 
the profit-mongering capitalist, and pointed out the implications of the 
control of society by a soviet of technicians, making clear, however, the 
present obstacles to the erection of such a control. 


E. R. BoGarpus, in his Essenriats or SociaL PsycHoLocy (2nd edition, 
1920) has provided a good textbook on social psychology, organized from 
the problem point of view and based chiefly on the theories of Tarde and 
Ross. Another good textbook, written from the standpoint of the extension 
of individual psychology to the analysis of social problems, is that by Irwin 
Edman, HuMaN Traits AND THEIR SoctaL SIGNIFICANCE (1920). ‘This is 
based upon the psychology of E. L. Thorndike and R. S. Woodworth. 
J. M. Williams has produced two volumes of a projected series of six 
volumes on social psychology and its application to the interpretation of 
modern culture and institutions. The first instalment, FOUNDATIONS OF 
SociaL Science (1920) indicates that the work will be expository and 
descriptive rather than analytical. A second volume, THE PRINCIPLES OF 
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SociaL Psycuaiocy, has appeared. G. E. Partridge, in his PsycHOLOGY 
or Nations (1919), and W. B. Pillsbury, in his PsycHoOLOGY OF NATIONALITY 
AND INTERNATIONALISM (1919), have applied modern psychology to an 
interpretation of the modern patriotic complex and possible modes of 
mitigating and controlling it. G. T. W. Patrick, in his PsycHoLocy oF 
SociaL RECONSTRUCTION (192¢c) has verged upon a socio-psychological 
fatalism and expressed doubt of the possibility of the telic improvement of 
society. 

In Mr. Walter Lippmann, America finds its foremost contributor in the way 
of linking up social psychology with the problems of democratic society. 
A disciple, with qualifications, of Graham Wallas, he sees the problem of 
modern society as chiefly one of adapting our institutions to the innate 
instincts and impulses of man, though of course allowing for their sub- 
limation into higher than brute forms of expression. He utilizes, however, 
a far more modern type of dynamic psychology than Mr. Wallas, even 
making some effort to apply Freudian concepts to social psychology. In 
his Prerace To Pouirics (1913) he called attention, as Mr. Wallas did a 
year later in his Great Society, to the maladujstment between man’s impulses 
and contemporary institutions, and to the necessity of finding some avenues 
of constructive sublimation of these instincts and impulses. In his Drirt 
AND Mastery (1915) he put himself in line with Lester F. Ward as an 
exponent of social telesis. ‘The old fatalistic views of the early evolutionary 
social science must be abandoned and social and political action must become 
consciously and avowedly purposeful if we are successfully to meet the 
unprecedentedly complex problems of modern industrial society. In his 
LIBERTY AND THE News (1920) he indicated the manner in which the modern 
newspaper deliberately controls and distorts the news given to the public, 
and suggested ways in which some reforms might be achieved in this situation, 
so that the facts necessary to the formation of an intelligent public opinion 
might be forthcoming. In his PuBLic Opinion (1922) he has contributed 
far and away the best analysis of public opinion in modern American society, 
including both a penetrating criticism of the low grade of public opinion, 
so-called, which exists in contemporary American society, and a constructive 
proposal as to modes of substituting informed and accurate public opinion 
tor the political intrigue and newspaper propaganda which now constitutes 
the basis of existing public opinion. In a series of six articles on “ The 
Mental Age of Americans,” beginning in the New Repusiic for October 
25th, 1922, Mr. Lippmann has offered the most trenchant criticism of the 
attempt to make a social and political utilization of the intelligence tests 
administered to the United States army during the World War. Examples 
of such utilization are W. McDougall’s Is America Sare ror Democracy? 
and L. Stoddard’s Tue Revo.tt Acainst Crvitizarion. While Mr. Lipp- 
mann points out many weaknesses in the attempts to generalize from these 
tests, even his friends must admit that these articles do not measure up to 
the high level of frankness and objectivity which has characterized his best 
writing in the past. All in all, it is the opinion of the writer that Mr. 
Lippmann has made more significant contributions than any other American 
in the way of linking up psychology with the practical political problems of 
democracy. 

AN extremely important recent book bearing upon social psychology is that 
by Professor John Dewey, HUMAN NaTuRE AND ConpuctT (1922). This 
work is the latest and most successful American attempt to divorce the 
science of ethics from transcendental metaphysics, and to link it up with the 
facts of biology, psychology and sociology. It is a notable effort to reduce 
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to a systematic theoretical statement the implications brought out in the 
works upon modern dynamic biology and psychology and in such collections 
of concrete material as Sumner’s Fotkways. It marks another stage in the 
progress of the effort to make ethics a natural and evolutionary science. 
Particularly notable is Professor Dewey’s argument against the general 
notion of the static and changeless character of human nature. Though 
there may be little change in the anatomy of the brain and nervous system 
with the passage of historic time, yet the stimuli which operate upon this 
psycho-physical equipment have undergone remarkable transformations anc 
alterations and have produced equally striking changes in those reactions 
known as conduct. Hence, in so far as human nature is of interest to the 
psychologist and sociologist, it may be held to be capable of alterations, even 
of consciously planned and progressive improvement. 

IN a very important and suggestive work, entitled SoctaL CHANGE (1922), 
Professor W. F. Ogburn has attempted to broaden out the psychological 
approach to social problems into a general cultural analysis. He criticizes 
the extreme attempts to uphold theories of biological or psychological 
determinism in culture and social institutions, and adopts the cultura! 
approach of the Boas school of anthropologists. He discusses, in particular, 
the differences in the rate of change of the various types of culture and the 
possibility of subjecting culture, including social institutions, te rational 
and conscious social control. Adopting in part the points of view of Graham 
Wallas and Freud, Professor Ogburn indicates the maladjustment between 
human nature and cultural institutions, as indicated by the prevalence of 
psychoses and neuroses in modern populations, and offers various helpful 
suggestions as to possible modes of securing a better adjustment between 
culture and the needs of the human personality. While cautious in his 
utilization of them, there is little doubt that Professor Ogburn has more 
thoroughly mastered the principles of the Freudian dynamic psychology 
than any other American sociologist, with the possible exception of Professor 
Ernest R. Groves of Boston University (see the latter’s article on “ Sociology 
and Psycho-analytic Psychology,” in AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, 
July, 1917, pp. 107-116). 
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THE SOCIETY’S TWENTY-FIRST SESSION. 


Tuis number of the Review opens the Society’s 21st session. It is 
intended, in the course of the current year, to seize the opportunity 
afforded by this coming of age to review the Society’s record, alike 
of hits and misses, and also to make some survey of prospects for the 
future. As a beginning, we would recall certain remarks of the 
Society’s first President. Lord Bryce took the occasion of the first 
year’s work to make an analysis of the sociological situation and deduce 
therefrom a course of action. That analysis is not less relevant now 
than then, and the counsel offered not less apt and wise. Lord 
Bryce observed within the circle of the Society three different kinds 
of member, and indicated consequently three different kinds of interest 
to be catered for. First he noted the Student, the Investigator, the 
Thinker, whose interest is that of Research. A minority amongst the 
members, this type is yet, as Lord Bryce saw, saddled with the bulk 
of the Society’s work. ‘“ The second class of our members,” he 
remarked, “‘ are what I may call the amateurs, those interested in the 
subject as educated and intelligent men, who want to know something 
of what is going on, who read books on the subject, from the scientific 
down to the popular, and who would like to come here and have the 
broad results of enquiry put before them, or have a scientific man 
coming who could, in untechnical language, deal with some subject 
of scientific social interest.” Next, continued Lord Bryce, “ another 
class, the third, which does not exactly fall into the two I have men- 
tioned, consists of what may be called practical men who are not able 
to devote themselves entirely to scientific study, but who have to deal 
with sociological problems in the course of their daily life. Some of 
them are commonly called philanthropists. The name denotes those 
who desire to benefit their fellow men ; but unfortunately, it has come 
in some quarters to be associated with viewiness and sentimentality 
and a deficient sense of realities. ‘There is no reason for that. Let 
us try to redeem the name from that view. The persons I mean are 
those who are trying to do useful every day work in the world. There 
are among them medical men, clergymen, Poor Law workers and 
Charity Organization workers, and others connected with various 
branches of local government, together with a certain number of 
teachers and journalists. There are also legislators who always need, 
and frequently try, to know the real kernel and meaning of the problems 
with which they have to deal in a legislative way. All these men are 
more than amateurs, but, on the other hand, they are not precisely 
scientific enquirers, because they have seldom the time to follow out 
lines of systematic study.” 

To the needs of each and all these three groups of members the Society 
and its Review have to be adapted. For the first group, whom Lord 
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Bryce called “ technical students,” there is the promotion of Research 
in the whole complex field of the social sciences. For the “ amateurs,” 
there is the popularisation of specialised knowledge and, not less 
important the co-ordination of its manifold contributions, so bewilder- 
ing in their variety and complexity. As to the “‘ practical man,” the 
chief need, said Lord Bryce, is to bring him into direct relations with 
the “ technical student.” Let the practical man set forth his tasks, 
state his problems and define the difficulties he encounters. Let the 
specialists and students of research then apply themselves towards 
focussing on the stated tasks and problems of the practical man, such 
relevant knowledge as can be brought to bear on their elucidation. 
IN thus outlining its field of operations Lord Bryce was laying before 
the Society not only his personal views and judgments but also those 
of the group of eminent scientists, philosophers and statesmen who 
made themselves responsible for the initiating of the Society. The 
address cited above was prepared after deliberate consultation with 
those who, along with Lord Bryce, were responsible for launching the 
Society. 

TuHat Presidential address was delivered in the year 1905 at the close 
of the Society’s first session. The half generation that has since 
intervened will be marked off in history by the fracture indicated in a 
world-crisis. ‘The customary break in continuity between generations 
has thus been immensely emphasised. Never greater was the need 
to look back, to look forward, and to look around with all the know- 
ledge and resources available. Great, presumably, is the opportunity 
of the Sociological Society can it but rise to the occasion. Assume 
its three objectives to be (1) Research, (2) Popularising, (3) the direct 
Iilumination of practical problems. In and through the pursuit of 
this triple aim, the Society must, if it is to fulfil its primary purpose, 
work towards the needed Reconciliation of Partisan Interests, the 
Harmonisation of Conflicting Outlooks, and re-adjustment of Con- 
tinuity between Past, Present and Future. 

‘THE question of pecuniary resources has always been a difficult matter, 
and not a little aggravated by the after-war rise of prices, especially for 
printing. We appeal to members and friends of the Society actively 
to aid in a recruiting campaign during the current year. At one time 
the Society had a membership of about 500. During the war the 
membership fell steadily and continuously. It has slowly risen since 
1919, but there is much leeway still to make up. We venture to hope 
that every member will seek to obtain at least one new recruit. A 


form of application for membership will be found at the end of the 
REVIEW. 
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THE DISINTEGRATION OF PERSONALITY. 


A. EbiroriAL Foreworp. 


AN unusual type of paper reaches us under title THe Neep For AsYLUM 
RerorM. ‘That title expresses the purpose that moved Mrs. H. S. 
Liveing to write the paper and seek publicity for it. But the proper 
channels for such publicity were found to be closed. In printing here 
the larger part of Mrs. Liveing’s paper, we may possibly hope for some 
slight effect on the movement towards Asylum Reform. But for the 
sociologist, experiences, such as are here offered, have a theoretical 
value, as “pointer facts.” ‘These mental observations bear significantly 
on those problems of inner disharmonies, or “‘ endo-psychic conflicts,” 
which have been brought to the front, and are being pressed home by 
the psycho-analytic school. Our suggestion is that the sociologist 
should read Mrs. Liveing’s paper as evidence of certain environmental 
factors apt to be minimised, or even overlooked, in a purely psycho- 
logical analysis of mental disintegration. Accepting the psycho- 
analysist’s account of inner conflict as failure of the mind to integrate 
its own experience of life, the sociologist pleads for a fuller social 
analysis of the milieu which makes up and constitutes the external half 
of the inner process. In particular he demands a fuller investigation, 
and heavier weighting, of the part played by our distracting urban 
milieu in maintaining, aggravating, and even originating, the mental 
conflicts which psychological abstraction is perhaps too much disposed 
to trace backwards into infantile impressions within the family circle. 
Perhaps all men suffer in some degree from an ‘‘ CEdipus Complex.” 
We submit that the minds of dwellers in “ great cities”’ are still 
more distracted by an Urban Complex, prolific source of anxieties, 
aberrations, fears, animosities, delusions and other maleficent neuroses. 
If a Greek name be wanted for this massed habituation to repression 
and distortion, we might borrow a term from Plato and call it the 
Hyopolitan Complex. 

In that primary school of social integration, the Home, each of us 
learns, well or ill, our first lessons in the shaping of personality and 
its adjustment to community. But the home itself is efficient in this 
integrative service according as it brings to bear the combined resources 
given in our nature-environment and accumulated in the traditions 
and aptitudes of our particular civilisation. Only so can the Home 
do its proper work of sifting the social heritage, and incorporating its 
winnowed harvest in each individual life. Unless the best of the group 
tradition and social heritage be transmitted to and incorporated in, 
each mind, there can be no real integration of individual life, but only 
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divided and distracted personalities, each at strife with itself and 
others. Now, in point of fact, the agencies which do actually select 
and transmit the group tradition and the social heritage are many 
and diverse. They include “ workshops” of all kinds, urban and 
rural, political associations, religious institutions, and not least the 
clubs of the rich and the pubs of the poor. Is it not these and like 
organisations, far more than schools, colleges and universities, that 
sift and transmit our social heritage? If so they are the vital and 
effective auxiliaries of the home in the making (or the marring) of 
personality, and the upbuilding (or down breaking) of community. 
But the home itself is no absolute and isolated thing. It is the variable 
and sensitive product of continuous interplay between family life and 
the extra domestic life of those more public agencies of selection and 
integration. According as all these work together for choosing and 
transmitting the best of our social heritage, or fail to do so, the home 
functions well or ill in its creative réle. But that is to say psycho- 
analysis systematically based on investigation of family, and personal 
life, supplemented by incidental social observations and their naif 
interpretation, is likely to be no better than a specialised abstraction, 
needing a complementary social analysis in order to approach reality. 
Failure to recognise and correct this defect is a disabling handicap 
for the psycho-analyst, as he is to-day. 

Tue psycho-analysist is habitually given to over-simplification. His 
account of mind as an organic or “ bio-psychic ” process is informed 
by the physiology of the dominant “ Behaviourist” or Instinctive 
School. But his view of mind as a creative or “ psycho-biologic ” 
process is insufficiently informed by the achievements and the failures 
of civilisation in integrative endeavour. The psycho-analyst sees 
clearly and vividly the working of our inner life as a body-mind process. 
But he sees less clearly and vividly the working of our inner life as a 
mind-body process, and still more obscurely does he seem to recognise 
mental endeavour and performance as a social process now receptive 
to tradition and milieu, and again transformative of them and therefore 
in a sense creative. And for lack of resources called “ spiritual ”’ in 
terms of another tradition is not the psycho-analyst impelled towards 
a psychology which too readily lapses into a somewhat sterile mental 
pathology, when it comes to deal with the more creative efforts of 
mind? Mental pathology has to be corrected by social pathology. 


BuT to interpret the failures and misfits of the creative process, 
a social pathology, even if we had it, would be insufficient. There is 
needed a theory of civilisation which views the social process in direct 
continuity with the mind-body, and the body-mind process. To be 
sure such a theory of civilisation is but in the making, and for its further 
development the fullest co-operation is needed of all active schools 
psychological and sociological. As helping towards this, observations 
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such as those of Mrs. Liveing’s paper, are welcome. Let us put 
sharply and without qualification the sociological view. It is this. 
Everyone exposed to the full impact of current urban distractions is 
daily submitted to the thrust of impulses which are dispersive, sub- 
versive or perversive of his inner life. Most of us are less or more 
successful in resisting, or evading, these disintegrative forces. But 
all in some degree experience a failure in achieving the inner unity 
which personality demands for its fulfilment. And so far every dweller 
in towns and cities, as we have them to-day, poises in perilous in- 
stability on the slippery slope that descends to the pit of lunacy. Stated 
in bold and challenging fashion, the sociological indictment of con- 
temporary cities in general, and of the great metropolitan capitals in 
particular, is this: that for the more volatile types, our urban milieu 
tends to be a folly-factory, and for the more serious types, a lunacy 
mill. Then, given these two sources of mental ills, a rich cropping 
of consequent poverties, diseases, vices, crimes, is bound to be harvested. 
If this diagnosis be in any degree accurate, it follows that con- 
currently with much needed steps in asylum reform, must run a 
well-planned course of preventive treatment, at the environmental 
origins of mental maladies. That is a practical consideration. There 
is a theoretical implication. It is this: that, at the source of our 
perennial flow of evils there are two main springs. They are, first, 
the maladjustments which appertain to the organic nature of the 
human race and the character of its physical environment. And next 
the burden of evil accumulated by successive failures and misfits in 
the history and pre-history of each civilisation. Upon the former 
source of ills the psycho-analyst too much specialises, and upon the 
latter the sociologist bestows a too intermittent attention. Let each 
investigator correct the defects of his mode by acquiring the qualities 
of the other ; and science would be enriched by a type competent 
in that higher analysis, which does not stop short of synthesis. That 
type would be a socio-psychologist. And, to return to the immediate 
point, the student so equipped would read Mrs. Liveing’s paper as 
describing, with a touch of caricature, the process of mental dis- 
integration to which those of us who dwell in “ great cities ” are daily 
submitted. V.B. 


B. Mrs. Lrivernc’s Paper. 


‘THE treatment of our soldiers in so-called mental “ hospitals ” into 
which they were forced on pain of losing their pensions, first opened 
the public eyes to scandals to which they had hitherto been blind. 
This blindness is due, not only to laissez-faire, but to the unwillingness 
of patients to expose their wrongs, knowing as they do that any allega- 
tions made by them would be disproved by the authorities on the 
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ground that they were non compos, and not to be believed. It is 
also due to the British habit of giving a thing a new name, and taking 
for granted that it automatically lives up to it. A Mental Hospital 
is alas! still a lunatic asylum; a Retreat may be a madhouse; a 
Medical Superintendent is certainly a medical man, but his duties are 
more administrative than medical; a mental nurse is too often an 
untrained attendant, and so on ad infinitum. A misleading atmosphere 
is thus created. 


Ir, by the grace of God, asylum patients recover in spite of the treat- 
ment or neglect they have suffered, their complaints are taken cum 
grano, not only by the authorities, but by their own friends. It is 
undoubtedly one of the tragedies of insanity that a violently unbalanced 
mind does not discriminate between great and small, between reason- 
able discipline and unnecessary coercion, between limitations— 
inevitable in the best community life—and those which should not 
be possible in a prison. But that all evidence from patients should be 
discounted beforehand is a grave injustice. ‘There is, however, this 
excuse for relatives, that the tales are unbelievable outside an asylum, 
and it is not to be wondered at that the victims find their complaints 
looked upon as gross exaggerations even if not absolutely untrue. 
And yet personal experience alone counts when advocating reforms, 
and in spite of the foregoing remarks, it is my own which I propose 
to give. 


I HAD lived for many years under severe nervous strain, heavier than 
I had realised till it was over, and then came the inevitable collapse 
in the shape of utter exhaustion and depression. I had no longer 
anything to live for. I was alone, too tired to take up new work. 
Worry, inability to concentrate, and above all sleeplessness, made the 
grasshopper a burden. My circumstances demanded health and 
energy, and my inability to deal with the most trivial worries of every- 
day life, when I had coped with so much, frightened me in my ignorance 
of neurasthenia. A long sea voyage would probably have restored me, 
but the year 1920 was not a time when travel was either cheap or easy, 
and after some months of wretchedness and insomnia, | voluntarily 
entered a so-called mental hospital, seriously believing that a mental 
hospital presupposed some effort to cure, and that I should have rest, 
quiet, care, in short that | should be helped to pull myself together 
and face life again. 


Wuat happened to me was as follows :— 


‘THe Hospital stood in large and well-kept grounds on the outskirts 
of a provincial town. It looked imposing and attractive, and made an 
excellent impression on visitors coming to see their friends. Inside 
were long corridors—wards they were called—in which the patients 
chiefly lived, and out of which their bedrooms opened. In my part 
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of the building were two wards, one on the ground floor and one 
above, and each held about thirty patients. I have little to say against 
the wards. They were as bright and cheerful as passages could well 
be, very hot in summer as one side was mostly coloured glass, very 
cold in winter for the same reason. In addition, there were three 
sitting-rooms on each floor. The walls were hung with gaudy 
oleographs, and the furniture was of the smart lodging-house descrip- 
tion, the few easy chairs and sofas most uncomfortable, and all with 
some defect, such as broken castors or broken springs. ‘There were 
bookshelves, but no books ; a chessboard, and no men ; three pianos, 
a musical box and, part of the time, a screeching parrot; but I am 
thankful to say, no gramophone. In the lower ward was a billiard 
table. Flowers on the table disguised many deficiencies, but we would 
none of us have been without them. 


Some of the bedrooms faced the front of the house and had a pleasant 
outlook, but after having seen the assistant medical officer, who took 
my name and the address of my nearest relative, I was taken to a 
small bedroom, one of many which overlooked the airing court, or 
“yard ”’ as it was called, in which the most violent patients took their 
exercise. I was told to go to bed at once and not shut the door, as 
it would lock me in if I did so. 


THE noise outside was indescribable. I went to the window and 
looked out. The yard was full of dirty, unkempt women, hair hanging 
down, the faces of many smeared with mud, some only half clothed. 
Some wandered up and down, sobbing ; some cried ““ My God, my 
God ;” some screamed, some sang, some cursed. Some lay full 
length on a grass plot in the middle of the court, some grubbed up 
the grass. Some sat on the paths, others were dragged up and down 
by girls in caps and aprons. A more hideous sight could scarcely be 
imagined. It was a squalid inferno, and I suddenly realised that I 
was one of its inhabitants! My senses, already strained to the 
uttermost, gave way under the shock. 


Hap I been a visitor, I am sure I should have felt only infinite pity for 
these unhappy beings, and indignation at their appalling condition. 
As it was, such feelings were overpowered by sheer terror. I crept 
into bed in a state of unreasoning fear which I have no words to describe, 
and for the time being, I was out of my mind, an asylum-made lunatic. 


Tue shouting and screaming continued. Then there was sudden 
silence, followed in a few minutes by the sound of footsteps scuffling 
up and down, ringing of bells and apparent general confusion. In my 
unreasoning condition I imagined that the patients had escaped, and 
that I was responsible! Why, I cannot conceive, except that the 
horror of the sight had caused my imagination to get the better of my 
reason. In reality, what I heard was the return of the patients from 
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the airing court, and that was all. The same thing occurred twice 
every day, and I soon realised that, far from being responsible, I was 
nothing but an atom ground to powder in the iron mill of asylum life. 


I HAVE recounted this at length because I want to make it clear that 
my delusions were produced, not from imaginary causes, but from 
the shock of what I saw and heard. I was suffering from sleeplessness 
and great depression, my nerves were in a state of tension, but till then 
I had had no delusions, and as soon as I had accustomed myself to the 
routine of the place, the delusions vanished, though as I think was to 
be expected, my depression remained. Had the medical superinten- 
dent or the chaplain troubled to find out what was puzzling me, and 
explained it, I should have been saved an infinity of suffering, and I 
think they might have discovered that I was not likely to be able to 
pull myself together under such circumstances. But the medical 
superintendent came round only about once in ten days, always accom- 
panied by the matron, a most forbidding person, and never saw me 
alone, while the chaplain did not speak to me during the ten months 
I was in the institution, and the daily visits of the assistant medical 
officers were far too hurried. I could not bring myself to speak to 
any one of the officials on my own initiative. Not only was I too 
frightened, but I saw that no patient was believed. It was taken for 
granted that all alike had delusions and were incapable of reasoning. 
I have no words in which to describe the agony of helplessness | 
endured when I realised that I was in prison, in fact if not in name, 
and that nothing I could say would be believed. Never did anyone 
get anything but a crooked answer to a straight question. The officials 
were masters in the art of evasion. I never heard a deliberate lie, 
but I still wonder at the ingenuity with which the truth was evaded. 
I therefore asked no questions, believed nothing I was told, and became 
suspicious of everybody and everything—a condition quite unnatural 
to me. This atmosphere of disbelief and want of any individual 
attention is the bane of our large asylums. I except Bethlem Hospital, 
which is a real mental hospital, not merely an asylum, and I hope 
there may be others which deserve the name, but I can only say that 
mine did not. 


To my surprise when bed time arrived, I was taken upstairs, through 
many passages and locked doors to a dormitory with nine beds. It 
was a good-sized room, and there was sufficient space between the 
beds for a chair on which my clothes were put. It had two tables 
with jugs and basins, and four chests of drawers filled with other 
people's clothes. ‘There was not a shred of privacy, and this added not 
a little to my sufferings. A girl was superintending the undressing 
of the inmates, and at nine o’clock another young woman took her 
place, the night nurse—who put out the lights and read a novel by 
the side of a dark lantern. My bed was next that of an old lady who 
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covered her mattress with newspapers; whenever she moved, and 
she was very restless, the papers rustled. This, however, was nothing 
to the difficulty of getting her to bed at all. She wandered up and 
down, giving papers to the nurse, and then getting up to take them 
away again; she was also sick in the night. This, as I afterwards 
found out, was of frequent occurrence, and was due to the quantities 
of salt and vinegar with which she was allowed to drench her food. 
Another poor woman brushed her teeth persistently till late at night, 
another sobbed. I quaked in my bed lest someone should come and 
sit on it, but the night wore itself out, and at 7 o'clock I was taken 
downstairs again, and told to go to bed in the room I had occupied 
the day before. This went on for a month, the assistant medical 
officer glancing in at me twice a day, sounding me on the first visit, 
and ordering me extra milk and beef tea, for I was much under weight. 
Though my door locked automatically on the inside, anyone could 
open it from the outside, and in addition to the terrible noises from 
the “ yard,” I was subjected to visits at all hours of the day from other 
patients, who could wander in and out, sit on my bed, and add to my 
terrors. One, however, brought me flowers, and one poor thing, a 
strikingly handsome woman with thick white hair, would tell me over 
and over again that she had lost her faith and was in misery, and that 
she had a grinding pain in her head, and a hole in her stomach. I 
fear that hers was a case of incurable insanity, but I believe that the 
pains from which she undoubtedly suffered were due to want of proper 
food, and that her condition would have been far less wretched had 
she not been so ignorantly treated. 

AFTER a few more nights of sleeplessness, | was given sleeping draughts 
on alternate nights, and for some months, on those nights, got unbroken 
sleep. I believe I might have gone on taking them till I had become 
hopelessly dependent on them, but at last I felt so stupified that I 
summoned up courage to ask the assistant medical officer if I might 
leave them off. He looked surprised, but said, “ Yes, certainly if you 
like, a day’s march nearer Rome,” and continued his round. I should 
say, perhaps, that the bed linen was always kept clean, and often 
changed in my ward ; I wish I could believe that it was the case with 
the lower ones. 

Ar the end of the month, I was told I was to get up and join in the 
ordinary life of the ward, which I will now describe :— 

At 5 o’clock my old lady woke up and began to rustle. Then she 
put her basin on her chair and started washing, which put an end to 
any sleep for me. At 7.30 the day nurses rushed in with hot water, 
the night nurse went off, and a day girl took her place. Some patients 
refused to get up; she dragged them out of bed and flung off their 
clothes. There was always a quarrel over the hot water and soap, 
as there was never enough of either, and my old lady had a mania 
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for stealing both soap and towels. When all were dressed, we filed 
into the ward to wait about till breakfast was ready. Patients in every 
stage of undress wandered about the corridors and finished putting on 
their clothes in the sitting-rooms. At the dining-room door I always 
found an old lady sobbing bitterly. She was over seventy and must 
have been a very charming woman, but she got little sleep at night 
and would not get out of bed in the morning. She was dragged out 
every morning, her bed stripped, her clothes pulled on by force, and 
her bedroom door locked behind her. 

At 8.30 the dining-room door was unlocked and we filed in. Of all 
the meals I dreaded breakfast most. On our plates were lumps of 
margarine and two large chunks of bread. Large soup plates of half- 
cooked and lumpy quaker oats, with a spoonful of brown sugar stirred 
in, were put before us and, following this, boiled eggs of uncertain 
age, or cold and greasy rashers, or slices of what was called pressed 
beef—a mass of greasy yellow fat. On Sundays we had salt haddock 
of the coarsest kind. The food was nauseous, and in front of my 
companion and myself were placed saucers half full of cod liver oil 
and malt, which had to be swallowed before we could leave the table. 
We could have either tea or coffee. The coffee was a thick, muddy 
liquid which I could not touch. The tea tasted of coffee, as the urn 
was used indiscriminately for both. 

I GULPED down a few mouthfuls of quaker oats, and did the same with 
the meat, ate as much bread as I could swallow, and then asked for 
bread and milk. This procedure saved me from the fate of my com- 
panion, who could not begin to eat. The charge nurse would speedily 
come round, mash up bread and margarine in her coffee, thrust her 
back in her chair, and shove spoonful after spoonful down her throat, 
hardly giving her time to swallow it. The same thing happened with 
the quaker oats, and then a large basin of most unappetising bread and 
milk was placed in front of each of us. This and the cod liver oil 
I could not escape. Somehow or other I choked it down, and as 
soon as the door was unlocked, went to the lavatory and brought it up. 
The poor lady who complained of a hole in her stomach never appeared 
till all had finished, then she could not touch the cold and nauseous 
food, and was not forced to eat. She sometimes fainted in the course 
of the morning, but no one connected this with the fact that she had 
not breakfasted. When dinner time came, the food brought to her 
was uneatable, and, though her relatives were paying extra fees for 
luxuries, she was literally starved, while I and one or two more were 
choked. 

Once a fortnight, after this ordeal, we were weighed, crowded like 
sheep in a pen till the door of the weighing room was unlocked. In 
spite of the quantity of food which I contrived to choke down (and 
bring up) my weight got steadily less. More food was therefore given 
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me. Before my deliverance came, the muscles of my throat would 
contract so much before breakfast that, try as I would, I could swallow 
nothing but the bread and milk, and that with the utmost difficulty. 
This was purely nervous, and disappeared as soon as I got away from 
this daily torture. 

ANOTHER poor lady who refused to eat was, every morning, either 
thrown on the floor and the food forced down her throat, or she 
would be threatened with a cold bath, taken to the bathroom, and 
made to eat her breakfast just outside it while the taps were turned on. 
She was never given a bath—that, I believe, would have been illegal— 
but she did not know that. I am sure that much of her difficulty in 
eating was due to nervous fright and to the really horrible food. This 
took place daily. I need hardly say that, had the medical superinten- 
dent come round occasionally at breakfast time, nothing of the kind 
would have happened, but he never did. Moreover, the nurses were 
always warned when he was coming, and everything was ready for 
him. Dr. Lomax says, truly enough, that the doctors rarely see any- 
thing wrong. In this case, however, they could hardly have avoided 
seeing it had they wished to. 

AFTER breakfast we sat about in the sitting-rooms or passages while the 
nurses made the beds, till 10.30, when the order was given for exercise, 
and we filed downstairs to the cloak-room, waiting about outside till 
it suited the nurses to unlock the door. Poor old Mrs. C. would 
be dragged screaming down the stairs, two powerful young women 
pulling her. All three landed somehow at the bottom, and she was 
thrust out into the yard with no bonnet, her cloak half on, her boots 
unbuttoned—a pitiful sight. Then we passed through the yard in 
which the violent cases were being exercised, and this, to me, was a 
daily terror, as they would sometimes clutch at me. Our own airing 
court was a dreary place opening out of the yard, a garden surrounded 
by laurel bushes and wire, but it had a good-sized lawn and some fine 
old trees with seats under them. These last were so covered with 
bird lime that it was almost impossible to sit on them, and I would 
pace up and down the lawn ready to drop till the hour was up, and 
we were marshalled back again. By 12 o’clock we were indoors again, 
to sit doing nothing till dinner time, another terrible meal. The 
quality of the meat was shocking—the coarsest joints and badly 
cooked—while glasses and plates had been too hurriedly washed ever 
to be clean. The puddings were sometimes good, but huge helpings 
were given, and though most of the patients left their food, I was never 
allowed to, as I was on extra diet, and, in addition to my platefuls of 
meat and pudding, I had to swallow a large cupful of greasy gravy 
called beef tea. On Wednesdays we had fish. I think the Grimsby 
contractors must have had special catches for lunatic asylums! The 
fish was always very large, flat and coarse, with a mass of bones, not 
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fit for human food. Pails were brought in at all the meals in which 
to put the quantities remaining on the plates, and they were always 
heaped to the brim. 

Ar half-past two we went out again, coming in at four. Tea was at 
4-30, great hunks of bread and margarine, butter on Sundays. Again 
we went into the wards, and the nurses, bored stiff—for they, too, had 
nothing to do but crochet—would chaff and bully the patients, teasing 
those who had quick tempers, out of sheer boredom. Sometimes they 
turned on a musical box. It played “‘ God Bless the Prince of Wales ”’ 
and “ Star of the Evening,” over and over again. How I loathed 
those tunes! I was glad when the pianos in the other rooms were 
thumped or even sat on by the patients, anything to drown the sound. 
SupreR was a meal as evil as the other ones. Pea-flour soup, very 
lumpy, and fat, cold, boiled mutton was the usual fare. Another saucer 
of cod liver oil and malt, with a large glass of milk, and a sleeping 
draught were put in front of me. On certain nights there were dances 
and plays, and then supper was at 6 o’clock, following painfully close 
after tea. These entertainments gave pleasure to some of the younger 
patients, but the greater number only went under protest. I was 
not alone in dreading being crowded with people, many of whom were 
distressing to look at, and none of whom were normal. I was only too 
thankful when at 8.30 we were allowed to go to bed, and to feel dead 
sleep overpower me on the nights when I had a sleeping draught, even 
though I woke to face the misery of another day. 

Sunpay brought with it the only break in the daily monotony, though 
to me it was not fraught with any relief. ‘There was a fine chapel in 
the grounds, and an 8 o’clock Communion Service, but I dreaded the 
unconscious irreverence of the patients who went (among them my 
old lady), and the being marshalled to chapel by a nurse. Some of the 
patients, too, were epileptics, and fits were of frequent occurrence. 
The morning service was shortened matins, the evening, lengthened 
evensong, for the chaplain preached interminable sermons, curiously 
unsuited to his congregation. But I was always struck by the devout- 
ness of the patients. They clung to religion as their greatest comfort, 
and I am convinced that a spiritually minded chaplain might have 
done untold good, and that the office is fully as important, if not more 
so, than that of the medical officers. 

I ENDURED ten months of this martyrdom, quite unable to pull myself 
together, not daring to write lest my letters should be read, and fearful, 
if I complained, of getting to an even worse place, for I soon found 
out that my institution ranked high in the mental world, and that [ 
might leave the frying pan for the fire. But in the summer, those 
patients whose relatives approved, were sent to a branch asylum at 
the sea, and I was one of them. To my great relief, I found myself 
in a bedroom with only two other quiet inmates, instead of eight 
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noisy ones, and I believe this did me real good. There was more 
freedom, too, and better food. I was not forced to eat more than I 
could digest, and I began to put on weight. This comparative comfort 
made me realise that I could not go back to the old conditions without 
completely going under. I wrote to a friend, taking the chances of the 
letter being read, and begged her to find another home for me. I then 
found that my friends were not satisfied, and were trying to get me 
away, and, instead of returning, I was taken to a small mental home 
under the care of two kind and sensible women. I reached Mrs. T. 
and her sister in a miserable condition, suspicious, hysterical, cowed, 
and not knowing how to drag myself about. As soon as they found 
out that I was suffering, not from insanity, but from nerve exhaustion, 
they placed me on a different footing from the other patients, gave me 
a pleasant bed-sitting room, lent me books, did all in their power to 
make me comfortable. At the same time, a friend offered me a home 
as soon as I was sufficiently recovered. This gave me a foot to stand 
on, and in less than six weeks I was well, going about as usual, seeing 
my old friends (the home was near London) and allowed complete 
freedom. I could have left, but stayed on for six weeks longer till 
I felt able to lead an absolutely normal life. I cannot be sufficiently 
grateful for the kindness shown me there. I had been saved “ as 
though by fire.” 

I must not close this account of a terrible experience without men- 
tioning the few redeeming points in our wretched existence, or without 
touching on possible reforms. 

THE redeeming points were, first, the example set by certain of the 
patients. Two women, at least, will be numbered with the saints. 
Both were women of education and refinement, eccentric undoubtedly, 
but who would not be eccentric in such surroundings? Both knew 
that they were not able to join in ordinary family life, though there 
was little to prevent their doing so, and both were too unselfish to tell 
their relatives what they suffered. Both could see beauty everywhere. 
There were few subjects on which one of them was not really well 
informed, and many times I have stood with the other one, shivering 
in the dreary “ yard,” surrounded by the poor creatures I have described 
above, while she, her pockets filled with biscuits bought with her pocket 
money for those of the violent cases who, she thought, were hungry 
(and many of them were), would point out to me the delicate tracery 
of the twigs against the sky. Both spent their days in trying to do 
kindnesses for both nurses and patients, and both were respected, even 
by the roughest girls. No account of my ordeal would be complete 
without some record of those two bright souls. 

THEN two or three of the nurses were good women, in strong contrast 
with the majority, and the lady companion was the only member of 
the staff who lived up to her name. She was loved by those patients 
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who had to do with her, but her time was so taken up with organising 
golf, tennis and croquet for the patients who could enjoy games, that 
she had no time to spare for those who wanted something more than 
amusement, and they were the great majority. Games was the one 
thing over which any pains was taken, and for the younger men and 
women they were most important. But they appealed to a small 
minority only. What the large majority needed was kindliness, con- 
sideration and sympathy, and this they did not get. 

Ir must be borne in mind that my experience is derived only from 
what was called a convalescent ward, the better part of the hospital. 
I was never inside the lower wards or in the infirmary, though what 
I saw of the charge nurses, and the daily sight of the patients in the 
“ yard,”’ made me dread beyond measure lest I should be sent there, 
for if they do these things in a green tree, what shall be done in the 
dry ? I do not wish to make an indiscriminate indictment, or to under- 
rate the extreme difficulty of managing a large establishment of helpless 
and irrational patients, but it is obvious that present conditions cry 
out for investigation and reform. 

H. S. Liveine. 
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JAMES SULLY. 


Tue death of Professor Sully, in his 81st year, following that of 
Lord Bryce and Sir Charles Loch, removes another name from the 
surviving members of the original Committee which, in 1903, took 
the initial steps towards launching the Sociological Society. Sully 
retired in that year from the Grote chair of Mind and Logic in 
University College, London. The very title of that chair helps to 
define the mental filiations of James Sully. He belonged by origins. 
to the philosophical school which regarded Psychology as a “ mental ”’ 
science differentiated from, yet in continuity with, “ natural "’ science. 
But though born and brought up in the Associationist tradition of 
Mill and Bain, he helped notably in the advance of his generation 
towards a more observational study of mental life and its development. 
His own contribution was mainly to “ child’ psychology, of which 
he was a pioneer. And until the days of William James and Stanley 
Hall, Sully’s books were the main sources of knowledge about child 
mentality for most teachers and workers in this field. 


THOUGH his intellectual faculties remained keen and vigorous through 
all the twenty years of his retirement, yet he held aloof from the two 
new schools which arose during this period, and came more and more 
to rivet the attention of psychologists. The “ Behaviourist ” School 
developed out of the Laboratory psychology, which originated in 
Germany, after Sully had spent his own wander-year in that country, 
working for the most part under Lotze. And the Psycho-analytic 
school, though elaborated by Germanic research, seemingly originated 
in those pathological studies of the unconscious, which, in the later 
nineteenth century, characterised the French departure from associa- 
tionist psychology. 

SuLty, like most English thinkers of his generation, experienced the 
full impact of German thought, and maintained that loyalty to the 
end. He also continued the older English tradition of contact with 
Italian culture, and much time spent in Italy during his retirement 
took him away from London, so that, after the early stage of the 
Sociological Society, he was little associated with our movement. 
But at the beginning his wide personal knowledge of philosophical 
and scientific men, placed freely at the disposal of the Society, was of 
assistance in securing many notable adhesions. As in the case of 
Francis Galton, it was through the appeal and influence of the late 
Lady Victoria Welby that Sully’s co-operation was obtained for the 
Society. Both Galton and Sully were intimate members of the circle 
which that remarkable woman gathered round her. To her aid, 
counsel, and encouragement, the rapid progress of the Society in its 
early years was in no small measure due. es 
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SOME FRIENDLY CRITICISMS OF THE LEAGUE*: by 
Victor BRANFORD. 


In the record of achievements standing to the credit of the League 
of Nations, during its first lustrum, a high place must be awarded 
to the feat of its Hygienic Section in the safeguarding of Western 
Europe against plague, cholera, typhus and malignant malaria, from 
the spreading virulence of infection-centres in Eastern Europe and 
Asia. For other instances might be cited the achievement of the 
League’s Economic Section in re-establishing the credit of insolvent 
Austria ; and, moreover, after a seemingly hopeless drift of its national 
assets through the financial pawnshops of metropolitan capitals. A 
notable triumph of the League’s Political Section was attained by 
settling the Aaland Islands’ dispute after an acute crisis verging on 
war between Sweden and Finland. 

Nor should one forget the continuous labours of the Transport Section, 
devoted in quiet persistence, to a general easement of internationa! 
communications by rail, river and canal, through codification of 
diverse and often conflicting, rules, byelaws, regulations. And 
finally, though it far from exhausts the list, there is the notable success 
of the League’s Judicial Section in setting up and maintaining an 
International Tribunal at the Hague; which has proved its metal 
in such cases as the intractable Anglo-French dispute over status of 
their respective nationals in Morocco. 

ADMIRABLE in accomplishment and charged with promise as are all 
these achievements, yet they exhibit in every case a limitation which 
fixes them within current criteria of the fit and the worthy. The 
League works within the boundary of conventional aspirations. ‘This 
confinement applies, in a measure, even to the noble performances 
of the Hygienic Section. For it could hardly be claimed that the 
standard of individual health accepted, so to speak, officially by that 
Section is the radiant health of life at the full ; it is, doubtless, nearer 
to that of the anemic townsman or the repressed countryman. 


Tue “ finance” of the Economic Section is too much that of the 
cashier’s balance sheet, unqualified by the vital requirements of house- 
wife, physician, peasant, shepherd, or by the spiritual criteria of 
priest and teacher, or by the esthetic “ values ” of architect, painter, 
craftsman ; in a word it is utilitarian pure and simple. Again the 
railway system to which the Transport Section adjusts its activities 
and accommodations is too much that of a network focussed in each 
country on its national capital ; it is too little influenced by desire to 


*In continuation of articles on the League of Nations in the SoctoLocicaL Review 
of April, July and October, 1923. 
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link up city with city, and town with country, along natural routes as 
the geographer sees them. Again reflect upon the juristic type favoured 
by the League’s Judicial Section. You see its adjustment rather to 
stereotyped precedent and conventional interpretation than to a 
leavening of Law by compassionate ideals. 

‘THESE criticisms are meant to search the underlying mentality of the 
League. It may perhaps be thought that they are not, as intended, 
friendly and explorative, but far-fetched and even slightly malevolent. 
Well let us test the League’s mental atmosphere by more direct address. 
Its fundamental purpose is to prevent war and ensue peace. But 


good intentions supported by conventional knowledge is far from 
sufficient for thoroughgoing performance. Knowledge of the deeper 
; factors that make for war and peace is essential, as also is resolve to 
extend such knowledge where it is defective. But you will search the 
League’s Library in its Genevan Palace in vain for any adequate 
bibliography, let alone books, of scientific contributions to the 
psychology and sociology of war. 
AN energetic and competent official (Miss Wilson) is in charge of the 
Library, handsomely installed in the finest and largest hall of the 
Secretariat building. But a seemingly incompetent and penurious 
finance committee sees to it that money be not spent in equipping 
the Library with what surely are its most vital sources. Not even is 
the great work of Jean de Bloch, La Guerre, in the Library. It was 
this monumental four-volumed history of war that stirred the young 
Czar, Nicholas, to initiate the Hague Congress. But it was a notable ' 
book in many ways. His survey of modern war caused M. de Bloch 
to predict, in the nineties of the last century, that the next war might 
be so ruinous in sheer cost as to prove subversive of our whole social 
structure. Looking to the facts, one must admit that this prediction 
of Jean de Bloch was well-founded. As things turned out Western 
Europe has, with disastrous accompaniments and effects, spent five 
years haggling and quarrelling over “ Reparations,” which at bottom , 
is nothing but the question of how to pay for the recent War. 
It may be pleaded that notwithstanding Jean de Bloch’s classic treatise, 
no adequate and scientific treatment of wars in general has, so far, 
emerged, amongst the accounts of and reflections upon the three i 
thousand wars said to be recorded in historic annals. True, no doubt. - * 
But a considerable literature contributory to a scientific treatment 
of war is in existence. The questions to which it is addressed are { 
such as these: What have been the main and characteristic wars of : 
history, particularly of recent history? Can any order of periodicity 
be discerned in their recurrence ? And if so, of what kinds? In what } 
regions have wars specially prevailed ? And where have they been ; 
| rarest? Does not the mapping of war-centres and war-frontiers 
disclose strange limits of variation, and if so, what are the reasons ? 
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By way of illustration think of the most blood-stained frontier in 
Europe. This is said to be neither the Rhine nor the Danube, but 
the region between the Roman walls in our own country. The 
Douglas who was Bruce’s foster-son fought seventy-one battles for 
maintenance of this old border; and no doubt would have fought 
many more but for having been killed in mid-life in a battle against 
the Moors in Spain. Of the two dominating fortress-towns of this 
gory frontier, one, Berwick-on-Tweed, has probably changed its 
national ownership oftener than any other city in Europe, fourteen 
times for instance in a single century. Yet to-day in this very region 
war is as extinct as the dodo! Facts like these provoke this question : 
what precisely is the differentia that maintains the impulses to war 
in this, that and the other frontier region, and in what (if any) sense 
can it be said to be of permanent character ? 

QuEsTIONS about wars in space and wars in time are but the preliminary 
approaches from geography and history, to deeper problems, psycho- 
logical and sociological. There are underlying impulses and overlying 
aspirations that prompt individuals and groups now to predatory wars, 
again to ennobling wars of defence and succour. These impulses and 
aspirations are more and more brought within the range of scientific 
analysis, economic, psychic and social. The resulting mixtures and 
compounds of reversions, perversions, evocations, ennoblements are 
also increasingly observed, classified, interpreted. There is thus 
growing up a social pathology of war which bears also the seeds of 
new religious croppings for ordered militancies of constructive peace. 
The problem of a “‘ moral equivalent for war ” is thus ceasing to be a 
vague aspiration, and is becoming an ordered research. 

THE bibliography of this literature, and the organisation of this research, 
would assuredly have a dominant claim on the attention and the 
resources of a living League of Nations. But as things are at Geneva, 
the Secretariat and the Bureau would seem to be as indifferent to these 
deeper issues, as their Library shelves are empty of the relevant books 
and papers. 

AN admirable after-thought did, it is true, institute a couple of years 
ago, a Committee of Intellectual Co-operation. With inadequate 
funds and hampered by a carping opposition in the Council and the 
Assembly (a high authority is quoted for the saying that opposition 
to expenditure on intellectual co-operation is the one thing that unites 
all the votes of Great Britain and the Dominions), this Committee has, 
nevertheless, under leadership of Monsieur Bergson, done valuable 
work in many ways, and above all by raising, and keeping to the front, 
the question of Bibliography. Its labours in this direction have 
rightly, as yet, been mainly explorative. But the limitations of the 
Committee in respect of personnel sadly reflect the unwitting bias of 
the League’s own composition. The psychological and sociological 
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contacts and experiences needed for enquiry and organisation in the 
bibliography of war and peace are conspicuous by their absence. 
Hence this strange situation. By way of experimental initiative the 
Committee has recently decided to launch two samples of biblio- 
graphical endeavour towards closer international co-operation. One 
of them is a bibliography of Chemical Research, and the other of 
Classical Archeology. ‘The good intention is manifest, and not less 
the erudition displayed in selection of dominant examples amid all 
the welter of contemporary research. But an implicit irony distils 
a suspicion of paradox. Was not addiction to materialist and back- 
looking interests, at the expense of vital and forelooking ones, a main 
cause of the drift of occidental civilisation into that spiritual backwash 
from which the Great War emerged? If so, then this question arises. 
In starting its bibliographical endeavour with Chemistry and Archzo- 
logy did the League intend to cure our malady with a hair of the dog 
that bit us; or did it naively reflect the reversionary trend which is 
a dominant characteristic of our over-mechanised and too retrospective 
society? In either case this strange incursion of the League into the 
thickets of materialised science and retrospective scholarship may be 
cited in support of the plea for organised research into the deeper 
causes of war and peace. 


RETURN now to the more fundamental criticisms touched upon at the 
opening of this paper ; and try, by an imaginative exercise in the art 
of applied sociology, to conceive how they might be met and countered 
by a League fully awakened to deep and vital issues. Suppose, to 
begin with, that by a miracle of transformation, every section of the 
Secretariat—its departmental chiefs and all their staffs—could be 
stirred from conventional routine of regulative adjustments, and 
quickened to a vision of really creative performance. To make this 
hypothesis work, still more startling transformations must be assumed. 
It must be supposed that similarly metamorphosed are the Council 
or the Cabinet of the League, its Assembly or Parliament, the national 
Governments there represented, and the peoples who elect, or imagine 
they elect, the national Governments. Grant these audacious con- 
ditions, and picture the new situation. The Hygienic Section now 
labours for that radiant health which goes with the joy of life; the 
Finance Section for a real economy of energies ; the Transport Section 
for a system of communications, not national but regional, continental, 
even mondial; the Judicial Section aims at an administration of 
justice for the poor, and the humble, for orphans and widows, for 
poets and artists! And the co-ordinating of all these sectional endea- 
vours in the service of a life-fulfilment for the people at large is the 
issue which, in our hypothetical synthesis, occupies the Political 
Section. But even under the conditions so daringly assumed no 
visible source is indicated of the integrative vision needed to transform 
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the many into the one. But without that clue to unity, the culminating 
activity of the League is left in the air! Nevertheless pushing to the 
very limit of speculative play, suppose the League as a political organi- 
sation to be animated by a really integrative vision. Immediately 
there arises this obstacle, perhaps the most formidable of all. How 
transmit the integrative impulse and inspiration to governing classes : 
to manufacturers, traders and bankers: to the rich and the forceful ? 
Failing that spiritual operation, what will happen? Radiant health, 
economic finance, improved communications, administrative justice, 
will all be used and applied in terms of sectional interests, partisan 
loyalties, individual motives. Might it not happen that things on the 
whole would be no better than now, and might conceivably be worse ? 


Wuat inference is to be drawn from our imaginative analysis ? Apart 
from its present course of detailed adjustments with a view to smoother 
working of the present system, the League is faced with issues of 
stupendous difficulty. The larger problem is nothing less than the 
remaking of our Western civilisation. That is the abstract formula- 
tion. Concretely it is the problem of cities and their regions. We 
thus return to the Swiss milieu of the League. Suppose a fertile 
interplay growing up between the League and Geneva, its civic host, 
what mutual advantages might ensue? To this question we will 
address another paper. 


Victor BRANFORD. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RURAL ENGLAND: by 
Montague Fordham, M.A.: a lecture given at Leplay House 
on 14th November, 1923. 


I piFFerR from all other students and authorities on this subject in that 
I have myself done most of the things I talk about (indeed, I have 
made it a rule in life not to talk in public of things that I know nothing 
about from practical experience). And this is true whether it be 
Reconstruction of Agriculture, which I have myself directed in the 
White Russian villages of East Poland where the conditions were, 
though different superficially, similar in essentials to the English 
conditions ; or the less romantic work of organising and managing 
agricultural co-operation and credit banks, housing colonies and social 
reconstruction committees, the managing of land and dealing in 
produce, the working as a labourer on the land, the exercising the 
functions of a landlord or of a member of a local government, the conduct 
of business and finance. In all these matters my views are either 
directly based on or modified on my own experience. That is my 
excuse for asking you to listen to what I have to say. 

But I differ from all other writers and authorities on the subject in 
another particular. I consider that the future of our civilisation 
depends on the arresting of the decay of agriculture and the three 
other basic industries, housing, the clothing trade, and the coal trade, 
that is the provision of firing. Of these I am inclined to put the 
reconstruction of Agriculture first. 

I view this question of the importance of our subject from various 
points of view. Great civilisations of which we know anything definite 
seem to have taken the same line of development. A growth of 
industry accompanied by a drift from country to town has always 
produced great wealth and its twin brother widespread poverty. Then 
has come decay. Many people think that our civilisation will inevitably 
take the same course. I do not myself believe that this decay is 
inevitable, and for this reason. For the first time in the history of 
the world we have knowledge of science and have developed a power 
of clear analysis. In the last few years, beginning perhaps about the 
year 1885, we have investigated, as yet somewhat tentatively, the social 
facts of life. Out of that investigation is beginning to evolve a know- 
ledge and understanding of financial and economic facts that is 
substantially new. During the same period economic and social 
history has been explored and in the last ten years remarkable 
information has been obtained. Before about 1885 we had no 
exact knowledge on social and economic history or life, and earlier 
economic writers were essentially imaginative writers. We have now 
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since the war, for the first time in English history, indeed in the world’s 
history, possession of accurate knowledge on these subjects. The 
result is a new Sociology, the Sociology of Life, and a new Economics, 
the Economics of Facts: these two go to form what I call ‘“ The New 
Learning.”’ It is with New Vision based on the New Learning that 
we can reconstruct life, defeat fate, start on a new path. 

Now to those who are not especially interested in abstract theory, and 
approach the question from a practical point of view, I have something 
practical to say which will perhaps serve to emphasize the importance 
of this subject. We have now a great mass of unemployment: now 
unemployment breeds unemployment, for every man who gets out 
of work tends to throw another out. This tendency has always been 
defeated in the past by some special revival of trade or demand from 
outside countries : but there is no such possibility of a present demand. 
There is but one possibility : the revival of our basic industry, agricul- 
ture. Here clearly we have an immediate field of work. We can 
quickly double our food production and our output of wool and hides 
and sugar, and less rapidly our forestry. We can build houses and 
recreate a rural social life. And all this can be done as a complement 
of our town life, and on a sound economic basis. We can, in the next 
few years, thus employ some 400,000 men, perhaps many more, in 
the creation of wealth, and as these men come into employ they will 
create a new home market, and bring more men into employ in the 
towns. 

I samp I was in favour of immediate action: I will illustrate this. 
There is great waste in distribution of our food, quite apart from 
waste in underproduction it is estimated at at least {250,000,000 a 
year, About nine-tenths of this amount could be saved very quickly 
by organisation, certainly in three or four years. 


MILLIONS mean nothing to anyone: let me make it simpler. The 
loss is, say, at the rate of {10 a second, {600 a minute, £36,000 
an hour. I will try and illustrate it further. If, for example, the sum 
were saved and appropriated to other purposes it would make it possible 
to buy out all rural freeholders in under two years, or if used in another 
direction would keep all the unemployed in modest luxury for all 
their lives. If allocated to another purpose it would justify reduction 
of food prices by 15 per cent., combined with raising wages to a 
minimum of {2 10s. od. a week, doubling farmers’ profits, paying 
a liberal pension to all dealers, financiers, and others who might claim 
under an act passed in 1844 a prescriptive right of earning money by 
creating waste and yet provide some {1,000 a year to every village 
in the country for cottage building, social life and extended education. 
These figures may not be correct to the last half-penny, they may not 
be right to the last million, but they are not so far wrong that they 
fail to give a true picture of the financial waste. 
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Tuere is therefore need for immediate action: but some further 
investigation is obviously necessary, before action is taken. And 
that investigation must be scientific and not superficial. All the 
recognised authorities, the “ Elder Statesmen,” are concerned with 
superficialities which they deal with with immense emphasis. It is 
of the greatest importance to clear one’s mind of the superficial ideas 
that are current to-day. Neither Free Trade nor Protection, Land 
Nationalisation or Taxation of Land Values, Competition or Co-opera- 
tion, large Landed Estates or Peasant Proprietorship, the adoption of 
Large or Small Holdings, provide any solution: there are certain 
elements of value in some of these things, but they are not going to 
solve the rural problem. It is not a superficial thing to be dealt with 
by superficial remedies. The difficulties, which have gone on for 
150 years, are profound. The first step then for scientific investigation 
is to put all such ideas on one side, analyse our conditions and compare 
them with what has occurred elsewhere. There is much to be learnt 
from what has been done and is being done in Denmark and Poland 
to-day : from Denmark’s successes there is certainly something to 
learn, but far more from her failures. Above all study English con- 
ditions in history and to-day, for England has been the land of 
innumerable experiments from which we can learn almost everything 
we need to know. A few weeks’ work is all that is needed. When 
you have done this, I believe you will come to the same conclusions 
that I have come to. You will see that policy of The Society of Friends 
in the White Russian villages of East Poland was right. 

Wuat did the Friends do? In the world of thought they made intellect 
the servant of the spirit and in the material world they made money 
the servant of wealth. 

WHEN that policy is grasped, everything falls into its proper place and 
problems, if there be any left, are solved without difficulty. One 
thing further the Friends did: they acted in accordance with their 
faith : and from this action learnt, for our generation at any rate, the 
solution of our special problem. 

ANYONE who has made a study of the fascinating subject of the revival 
of rural England will no doubt be familiar with that analysis of the 
rural problem with which my name has become associated and of the 
remedies that have been suggested for the evils. The remedies are 
based on a clear philosophy, a sound economic theory, and in almost 
every detail by the hard test of practical experience. 

PossiBLy, however, there is something taken from a somewhat different 
point of view that will throw further light on the problem and its 
solution. 

Tue English problem can be stated in terms of control. English 
rural life is controlled by a relatively small group, landlords, large 
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farmers, dealers, bankers, financiers, solicitors and land agents, perhaps 
50,000 people. This group has the substantial control of four things : 
(1) the LAND, and so the homes of the actual workers on the land, 
whether they be labourers or small farmers ; (2) the BUSINESS SIDE 
OF AGRICULTURE, and so the economic life of the actual workers ; 
(3) MONEY, and so the financial side of the workers’ life. ‘To a large 
extent they also hold in their hands the social and personal life of 
the classes below them. 

It is a control exercised by non-producers: and is consciously or 
unconsciously directed by a policy of which there are three branches : 
(1) the control of production by financial interests ; (2) the control 
of the life of producer in all its aspects by the non-producer, which 
means the keeping the productive worker down and the non-producer 
at the top; and (3) the securing for the non-producer from the 
consumers of the highest possible price for all produce. 

THE effect of this control is an interesting study. How the control 
of land works to prevent its proper development and the provision 
of homes and land for the people is well known amongst students 
of the subject. The effect of the control of the business side of agri- 
culture is less well-known. Its most startling results are seen if we 
come to examine such a practical detail as prices. Although prices 
paid by the consumer of agricultural produce in this country are 
extremely high, the prices paid to the farmer are on the average very 
low, clearly insufficient to enable him to pay fair wages to the labourer 
and secure a due reward for himself. And what is also serious is this, 
prices for farmers vary from year to year, from month to month, from 
day to day, from hour to hour, and on occasions from minute to 
minute : and these variations are constantly large in amount and make 
the difference between a profit and a loss. These two aspects of the 
subject are not new, there has never been a time in the last 125 years 
that they have not been present in an acute form: and if they have 
not been before the public it has only been because the greatest sufferers, 
the working farmers and labourers, have been dumb. There is nothing 
in the least peculiar about the conditions to-day. 

EVERYONE in the country will give examples of men making fortunes 
or being ruined by the insufficiency and vacillation of prices. I 
will give some total figures of considerable interest: they are very 
rough estimates, but will illustrate the point. Probably the British 
farmers receive for their crops annually on an average about 
£150,000,000 a year. The consumers pay for the goods these crops 
represent, I think, about {400,000,000 a year. The cost of distribution 
and some other details is therefore about £250,000,000, and the waste 
can hardly be less than {150,000,000 a year. The saving of this 
amount by co-operative or other organisations of distribution which 
could be easily effected, would make it possible, as I pointed out before, 
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to secure a minimum wage of {2 10s. od. a week to be paid to labourers, 
to approximately double the profits of working farmers, to set aside 
something like £1,000 a year to every village in the country for social 
development and yet reduce prices to the consumer by 15 per cent. 
Later on we could improve on these resulis. 


Do not be deceived into thinking that the {150,000,000 arises from 
undue profits to present middlemen or transport charges : it is some- 
thing much more subtle than that. The greater part, I think, passes 
to the financial interests. We could certainly affect this saving and 
yet utilise the greater number of present middlemen in organising or 
productive work. 


To take a further result of the question of financial control: the 
effect, direct and indirect, of this control in reducing production, 
which is now about 50 per cent. below its maximum, and so creating 
poverty and unemployment is, or at least should be, well known ; 
its further effect in holding up credit so that cottages cannot be built 
is less obvious, but even more remarkable in its effect. The figures 
are more startling than those given in relation to waste in distribution. 
THE effect of control of social and public life in the decay amongst 
the workers of character and of initiative, of spiritual understanding 
and gaiety is also well known ; but its concurrent effect in the decay 
of character in the ruling oligarchy is not so clearly realised, though 
it is even more marked. 


I Have this to add: The main facts bearing on this subject were 
published before the War; an analysis and constructive policy pre- 
pared by a very highly skilled and authoritative group with the advice 
of specialists was issued in the spring of the present year: a more 
complete analysis is being published week by week as fast as the 
information can be got together, considered and checked.* Everyone 
who wishes to study the matter, to help to stop the present trouble, 
and avert the tragedy of the future can now do so. 


It may perhaps encourage the study of the question if I give in outline 
the constructive programme of the group to which I belong. 


I. Tue development of land, the business side of agriculture and 
social life to be entrusted to the workers of all classes. 


II. Tue fixing of prices at a fair standard figure, based on a due reward 
to labour. 

III. THe preventing of anyone coming between producer and con- 
sumer whose interest it is to lower prices to the producer and raise 
them to the consumer, and to substitute a co-operative or other organi- 
sation with the opposite motive. 


*See THE CRUSADER: a weekly magazine, price 2d., issued from 23, Bride Lane, 
London, E.C. 
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IV. To create a system of social or free credit available at the lowest 
possible rate of interest for cottage building and development. There 
should be no difficulty in providing such credit at 1 per cent.; in 
France it is or was provided free of interest. 

V. Tue allocation of surplus profits (and there will be large surplus 
profits in agriculture when re-organised) to Education, Social Life, 
Village Clubs and the promotion of the return of people from the 
town to the country. 

Sucu a National Policy of Production, would make it possible, I am 
confident, to double our home food production, to sell the whole 
produce, nearly sufficient, save in wheat, to feed our people, at a price 
at least 10 per cent. below present prices and to employ at least 
400,000 more people on the land. 

THIs is a moderate estimate. There is also good reason to suppose 
that we could in a short time increase our total rural population by at 
least a million families, and find employment for them in agriculture 
and rural and other industries suitable for carrying on in the country. 


MONTAGUE FORDHAM. 


In the discussion which followed the paper, Mr. John Ross said :—I am 
greatly interested in Mr. Montague Fordham’s paper. It would have 
been useful, however, to have had some indication of the actual steps for 
carrying out his suggestions illustrated by his recent experiences in Poland. 
In approaching this problem every care should be taken to avoid a mode 
of thought, or the use of language, which might give rise to any suggestion 
of a conflict of interest between Agriculture and what is called “ Industry,” 
or to any antagonism in action. 

UNFORTUNATELY in recent years such an antagonism has arisen, the con- 
sumer and the producer being constantly spoken of as inimical with diametri- 
cally opposed interests. Not only must we not perpetuate or intensify this 
narrow view, but we must definitely realise and act on the conception that 
Agriculture and Industry are but parts of a whole, and that the problem of 
re-organisation is not a sectional one, but is the problem of re-organising 
the whole of the nation’s life and work. 

A SOLUTION is not to be attained by the methods of the politician in a hurry 
and by means of nostrums and catch-phrases. We must begin at the bottom, 
not at the top, and must build up by slow, laborious, and patient study and 
work. We have to take the unit—village or parish—to study it in all its 
aspects, to test our theories, and to apply the results of that experience in 
re-organising every aspect of the life of each unit. It is impossible to set 
apart and deal with Agriculture alone within the unit; it has to be 
re-organised in relation to and fitted in with every other phase of life and 
industry—we have to integrate the whole life of the unit. 


Nor is there any cut and dried set of rules which can be applied without 
exception. Each district has its own peculiarities and problems, its own 
type of place, of consequent products, of resulting occupations, of typical 
people ; each must be studied and dealt with as unique. And finally there 
must come the co-ordination of all these varying and yet complementary 
units into a coherent and stable community. 
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Mr. McGecan, while expressing agreement with many of the destructive 
criticisms and the constructive proposals that Mr. Fordham had made in 
his address, emphasised the view that the reorganisation of rural life was 
regarded far too much as a mere reorganisation of the industry of agriculture. 
It was imperative that agriculture as an industry be re-organised, but no 
substantial and permanent progress in that direction was possible till we 
realised that the problem was primarily that of the re-organisation and the 
co-ordination of rural and urban life and occupation and the rehabilitation 
of the complexus of rural life and occupation of which agriculture, though the 
fundamental part, was only a part. Agricultural policies framed by farmers’ 
unions or by trade unions, by political parties or by Parliament, were 
necessary, for each of these has its part to play in the solution of the problem, 
and in the stress of daily occupation and of politics it was inevitable that the 
— need and the short view should find the fullest expression. But 
owever successful these policies might be in re-organising agriculture as an 
industry, the problem of the re-organisation of rural life in the larger sense 
would still remain. The development of regional surveys, both rural and 
urban, and the relation and co-ordination of these, would, if slower in action, 
prove of more effective use in the long run. 
REFERRING to the problem of the Guild control of industry, upon which» 
in reference to agriculture, Mr. Fordham had touched, Mr. McGegan 
stated that the Guild system was still mainly in the propagandist stage, 
with little of definite and comprehensive theory, and still less of actual 
eg gps to support it. The control of industry had to be faced sooner or later, 
or in every industry there was real need that the workers should have a 
larger share than they had to-day in the determination of the conditions 
under which they worked ; but nothing could be worse for agriculture than 
to assume that the necessary changes as to control that might be made in 
urban industries would necessarily be beneficially applicable to agriculture. 
It might well, indeed, be that agriculture, like sea-faring occupations, was, by 
its essential nature and conditions, largely outside the scope of such changes 
in regard to control as might be applicable to industry in general. Here 
again the method of regional surveys was the indispensable guide to wise 
and permanent reconstructive action. 
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A PROPOSED CO-ORDINATION OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES: by Patrick Geddes. 


FROM THAT TIME EVER SINCE, THE SAD FRIENDS OF TRUTH, SUCH AS 
DURST APPEAR, IMITATING THE CAREFUL SEARCH THAT ISIS MADE FOR 
THE MANGL’D BODY OF OSIRIS, WENT UP AND DOWN GATHERING UP 
LIMB BY LIMB STILL AS THEY COULD FIND THEM. WE HAVE NOT YET 
FOUND THEM ALL, LORDS AND COMMONS, NOR EVER SHALL DOE, TILL 
AT HER MASTER’S SECOND COMMING HE SHALL BRING TOGETHER EVERY 
JOINT AND MEMBER AND SHALL MOULD THEM INTO AN IMMORTALL 


FEATURE OF LOVELINESS AND PERFECTION. JouN MILTON 


THis paper was originally planned as an Abstract of the Introduction 
to a book on the Co-ordination of the Social Sciences—a subject to 
which Professor Geddes has given much attention. It was written 
out in its present form as a contribution to the discussions at the 
Conference on the same topic, held at Oxford in October, 1922. 
Unfortunately, it arrived just too late for use at the Conference ; 
but it was kept in hand, and is now printed here with Professor Geddes’ 
permission. 


Tue task of preparing the paper for the printer has not been 
altogether easy; for the author is now in India, and it has been 
impossible to consult him on a number of points—some of them 
important. Knowing that Professor Geddes himself is not apt to 
consider any particular presentation of his ideas as final, I have not 
hesitated to make slight changes in choice and order of words, and 
arrangement of matter, where I seemed to see clearly that improvement 
was possible. In some other respects (for example, the use of colour 
in the diagrams) slight changes have been necessary to meet printing 
difficulties. I trust, however, that the ideas which the author is 
earnest to place beiore his readers have in no way been obscured by 
these changes. 


It is impossible to foretell how far a contribution on such original 
lines will have authority with the sociologists of to-day. I shall, 
however, permit myself the remark that, if students of social science 
require an engine of range and power comparable to those of the 
Calculus in Mathematics, it is here to their hands. A. F. 
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FIGURE 1. 


SuMMARY CONSPECTUS OF THE THREE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
MOST OBVIOUSLY ESSENTIAL TO SOCIOLOGY. 
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Amonc the Sciences most obviously essential to Sociology are 
Geography, Economics, and Anthropology. 


Figure 1 gives a Summary Conspectus of the present development 
of these Sciences: the organisation and substance of Research: the 
status of each in Education: the Co-ordination of each with the 
other two sciences. 


In summary of the whole it may be said that Co-ORDINATION IS NON- 
EXISTENT AS YET. 


FiGurE 2 gives a view of this lack of co-ordination as revealed in the 
positions (in London) of the Headquarters of the selected type- 
associations. 


Figure 2. Map SHOWING SEPARATION IN LONDON OF THE THREE 
TYPE-ASSOCIATIONS. 
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FiGuRE 3. DIAGRAM OF THE THREE UNCO-ORDINATED SCIENCES. 


? ? ? 
GEOGRAPHY 
© Maps, &c., &c. 
? 9 ? ? 


No organised collabora- 
tion or co-ordination 
with other sciences 


ECONOMICS 


© (Abstract) 
? ? “Laws,” &c. 
method. 
or co-ordination with 
other sciences. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


© Crania, 


? 9 Weapons, &e. 
No established method 
of treatment, or of co 
ordination with other 
sciences 


THE absence of co-ordination between Geography, Economics, and 
Anthropology may be graphically presented as in Figure 3, with a 
suggestion of the need of it also. 


How is this co-ordination of studies to be sought, and where ? 
IN their single point of agreement—their claim to study Socia Lire : 


GEOGRAPHY in its ENVIRONMENT, OR PLACE. 
ECONOMICS in its WORKING PROCESSES. 
ANTHROPOLOGY in its PEOPLE. 


But what is Socrat Lire? 
Tuts problem is part of the more general problem: What is Lire ? 


Put x as symbol for Lire, and the problem becomes: Find nature 
of x. 
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BecIn then with Orcanic Lire. All schools—Mechanist and Vitalist 
—despite controversy, AGREE that such LiFe is interaction with 
ENVIRONMENT. 

How? ENVIRONMENT acts (functions) on ORGANISM : and ORGANISM 
on ENVIRONMENT. 

Or, symbolically : E F 0: O =—+F #—+E. 


EFo. 
Tuus here x = Ero: OFE, or A 
OFE. 


In SociaL Lire Environment is PLace : function is Work (determined 
or re-determined by Pace): Organism is FoLk. 


So, symbolically : P «—+ W #—_+F: F WwW P: 


Pwr. 
AND here x = Pwr: FwpP, or 
F wpe. 


Tuus in brief we have: 


GEOGRAPHY, environmental : Economics, functional : ANTHROPOLOGY, 
organismal: and the general principle of co-ordination, in SOCIAL 
Lire, is thus clear, as shown in Figure 4. 


FicurE 4. DIAGRAM SHOWING THE GENERAL PRINCIPLE OF 
Co-ORDINATION IN SociAL Lire. 


Environment 
PLACE ? ? 
(Geography) 


Function 
? WORK ? 
(Economics) 
Organism 
? ? FOLK 


(Anthropology) 
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A PROPOSED CO-ORDINATION OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


ConsIDER now the possible relations between different factors in Social Life. Take 
first two related factors: and, as example, the FOREST (one of the great natural 
modifications of PLACE) and the AXE (tool and therefore symbol of the WORK 
or Human Occupation related to the forest). From the FOREST view-point the 
AXE is a tool developed (modified) through age-long experience in dealing with 
the natural forest: it is a Forest-AXE. But with the victory of the axe over the 
natural forest comes the need for afforestation: forests, of trees selected for their 
cutting qualities (as fuel, building-material, &c.) are planted and reared: we have 
the axe-FOREST. And so with any similar pair of related factors. 


IN general terms, ANY TWO FACTORS IN SOCIAL LIFE HAVE TWO SUB- 
RELATIONS. 


~ 
GRAPHICALLY this may be ex- Al ° A [a8 
pressed bA} B 
place— 

PLACE WORK 


In the particular case of the two factors 
PLACE and WORK we have :— 


work— 
PLACE WORK 


SIMILARLY, in general terms, ANY THREE FACTORS IN SOCIAL LIFE 
HAVE SIX SUB-RELATIONS. 


A A |aB aC 
C cA cB; C 

piace | wore | FOLK 


So, in the particular case of the 
three factors, PLACE, WORK, and WORK 
FOLK, set out in Figure 4 :— 


PLACE work POLK 


A pirect demonstration of the last case may be added. PLACE, WORK, and 
FOLK are observed to qualify and modify each other, as all agree. But in what 
definite ways? Thus :— 

1. How does PLACE condition WORK ?—As place- WORK (i.e., “* Natural Advan- 


tages *’). 
PLACE ?—As work-PLACE (i.e., Pasture, Field, 
Mine, &c.). 
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3. How does PLACE condition FOLK? —As_ place-FOLK (ie., “ Natives,” 
Neighbours ”’). 
» PLACE folk-PLACE (i.e., Village, Home, 


c.). 

FOLK ? —As work-FOLK (i.e., Labourers and 
Directors—People and Chiefs in their 
economic aspect). 

WORK ?—As folk-WORK (i.e., Occupation,” 
Caste,” &c.). 

THESE six questions are obviously essential: and though sub-questions arise (and 

external questions also), these remain central throughout. 


Figure 5. DIAGRAM OF THE 3 Factors IN SociaL LIFE, WITH THEIR 
6 SUB-RELATIONS. 


APHY—= 
place— | place— 
WORK FOLK 
(Natural Advan- Natives, Neigh- 
tages ") | 
work— work— | 
PLACE FOLK 
Executive) 
folk—  folk— 

PLACE | WORK | 
(Village, Home, (** Occupation,” 
&e.) ** Caste "’) 

| 


——ANTHRO? 


Tue three factors in Social Life, with their sub-relations (in accordance 
with the preceding) are set out more fully in Figure 5, which thus 
comprehends the whole of human activity, and reveals it as a unified 
Web of Life, both Social and Organic. 

Now the Social Sciences can have no other subject-matter than the 
(3+6) fields of study indicated in Figure 5. ‘These fields are inter- 
connected (as shown) and no arrangement of them different in principle 
will be found possible. Nor can the three main subjects again be 
dissociated, since each is seen to share minor yet indispensable fields 
with the two others. (Thus each main field extends over four others, 
yet each pair of these also belongs to one of the other fields in part 
also.) Inter-relation is thus clear, yet with analytic isolation when, 
or as, required. 
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Ficure 6. DIAGRAM OF THE FIELDs oF SociaL STUDIES, WITH THEIR 
INTER-RELATION. 


Ficure 5 shows the synthetic aspect of the three studies (Geography, 
Economics, Anthropology) as initial to Sociology: since there they 
are arranged (inevitably) in terms of Social Life (P »—- Ww =—- F) 
and of Organic Life also (E »—+ F »—+ 0). With this may now be 
compared Figure 6, which presents them analytically, but in co- 
operation. Figure 6 is offered as re-assuring to specialised require- 
ments ; but in practice it is unnecessary. Figure 5, with its socio- 
logical unity of presentation in (3+-6=) 9 squares can be used after 
a little practice, with greater simplicity, and more effective co-operation. 


THE required correlation of these three studies in one is thus clear 
in outline ; and, with due further development as we proceed, will 
be found adequate in survey and suggestive in research: since at 
once unified and yet of three perspectives, each at will. 


OI 


| 
| 
| : 
| | pusce WORK 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Tuus the whole schema is 
In Geographic perspective and phrasing (sa a “ cartographic projection” of 
! geographical science in its Human and Social Relations: or briefly—-CHARTING OF 


Lire. 
ae In Economic view and phrasing (say)—the presentment and correlation of Economic 
Bs i Activity in its relations of productive efficiency, and Social Service. Or briefly— 
Cross of Lasour or ARMS OF LABOUR ? 
In Anthropological phrasing (say)—Man’s fundamental conditions of existence. 
Or briefly—ELEMENTALS OF SoctETY or MAKING OF MAN ? 
In Le Play’s sociological teaching—{Demolins, La Sctence Sociace, &c.) the formula 
is Lreu, TravaiL, FamMILLeE—PLace, Work, Hence the priority of the Le Play 
: School—of which the present treatment is thus but a subsequent development :— | 
RE 3 (6, &c.). 
tA IN general Sociological presentment, the whole schema is that of Everypay Acts, 
of Famity, Group, Town. 
In Popular presentment, any of these latter terms may be convenient. (And if a 
jocular summary be permitted, uniting anthropologic and economic presentment 
even with geographical, and all these in their superposed (stratified) accumulation 
through time (1.e., historic and prehistoric), the schema is that of the Tartan of Clan 
Adam—and thus durable: suitable for common wear). 


; But the union of these three sciences, even in terms of Logic and 

; Graphic—of Biology, and of the everyday Acts necessary to Common : 
Life, is only a beginning of Sociology. What else is needed ? Many 
subjects more, in fact ranging through the whole UNIVERSE OF 
Discourse. 


Yer little reflection is needed to see that our next endeavour of 
correlation must be with Psychology—as of course already tacitly 
present. How shall we proceed towards initiating coherently relevant 
relations ? 


3 

PsycHo.Locy has as yet no unified method, or accepted order of treatment ; and its t 
| cultivators have not usually been actively interested in our studies so far. And 
i though the psychology of religion, doctrine, myth, of the great emotions, the complex 

sentiments, are all relevant, even essential, to a complete sociology, and are of interest 

: to the anthropologist, he has not established his stepping-stones thither so that 

i we can yet cross. So too it is with morals, with philosophy, sciences, mathematics ; 

; their psychology has not yet related itself to our simple unification, or its elements to 

theirs. And so again with imagination, poetry, and the arts. To ali these and more 


« 


our sociology must seek to come: but how, from conceptions so simple and so 
elemental as Place, Work, and Folk ? 


Wuat then of that simpler ExperimentaL PsycHoLtocy? Though its cultivators 
are also not much in our groupings, their simple, and on the organic side even | 
physiological, studies, of the senses, of muscular and nervous properties, reactions, 

experiences and habits, and of the elemental feelings we have in common with the 

higher animals, may be of more service for our present modes of purpose. i 
; Tuat this is so is readily evident, thus :— , 
: } 1. The Geographer especially uses his SENsEsS—observes, senses his PLACE. } 
2. The Economist especially accumulates EXPERIENCE from work; and 

3- The Anthropologist’s living interest in Folk is above all through FEELING. 


Here then our needed start-point :— 


PLACE WORK FOLK 
: SENSE EXPERIENCE FEELING 
. And these three new factors of a further schema obviously qualify ; 


each other. Figure 7 shows how they correspond. 
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FicurE 7. SCHEMA OF ELEMENTARY SOCIOLOGY WITH 
ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY. 


folk— folk— 

PLACE WORK FOLK 

feeling— feeling— 

SENSE EXPERIENCK FEELING 

J | 
experienced— experienced— 

SENSE XPERIENCH FEELING 
sensed — sensed— 

SENSE XPERIENCE] FEELING 


RELATED | 
place— place— | 5 

| PLACE WORK FOLK 
work— work— 
PLACE WORK FOLK @ 

& 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Ir will be seen that the second set of nine squares is not only worked 
out on the simple principle used already for the first series, but that 
it precisely mirrors it, square by square, reading it downwards and 
the first upwards. 

Tuus a better understanding of this elemental life-Process of FOLK 
(Family, Group, Village, &c.), when each related pair or set of squares 
are taken together. At first this looks unpromising: but soon fills 
the mind with mental images. To test this, consider the column of 
PLACE and SENSE. 


Do we not develop :— 


1. In work-PLACE, and there only (forest, field, mine, workshop, &c.), 
experienced-SENSE ? 


2. As regards folk-PLACE, the feeling-SENSE ?—(Home !) 
3: ‘s place-FOLK, the sensed-FEELING ?—(Folks at Home !) 


(Thus we risk the objection not of abstractness but of “‘ Sentiment ”’ !) 


TURNING to comparative animal psychology, cats have more of the 
first, and dogs of the second. (Cf. Ulysses !) 


ILLUSTRATIONS and material for classification thus abound through 
every survey. 


CONSIDER again Work, the main Experience ? (Technical, ot Arts and 
Crafts—Technography). Is there not developed :— 
4. As regards place- WORK, sensed-EXPERIENCE ?—({the Prospector’s !). 


5. és folk-WORK, feeling-EXPERIENCE ?—(Pleasure or Pain in 
Work—as per Economists !) 


6. - work-FOLK, experienced-FEELING ?—{those of Folk- 
Ways !) 


Many pages of further and fuller elaboration are needed for the 
exposition of the concrete applicability of this fuller Schema, with 
| Acts 


' Facts 


in due association. For example :— 


Ir the reader be interested in Town-study and planning, he may 
use this (even for zoning). 


Ir in Nature-study and teaching, similarly. 

Ir in Occupations and Castes, also, for Origins, &c. 

Ir in Technical Instruction, he will find the squares of sense- 
EXPERIENCE, and feeling-EXPERIENCE, those of prentice, 
journeyman, and master. 
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A PROPOSED CO-ORDINATION OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Ir in Sex and its social significance, he will be interested first in the 
squares of FOLK and FEELING. 


Ir in “ Working Class questions” he may start with work-FOLK 
and experience-FEELING. 


Ir in “ Folkways,” “ Mores” (i.e., Morals, manners, customs and 
laws in their elemental nature and origins) the square of experience- 
FEELING will develop location for those. 

AND so on. 

Our Sociological schema however is still only beginning. Enough 
for the present if its integration so far be seen : thence further develop- 


ments arise. 
Patrick GEDDES. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


Tue Soctotocy or NATIONAL CULTURE.! 


Tue volume just issued under the able editorship of Dr. Wiese is the first 
publication of the Cologne Institute for Research in Social Sciences, and 
though consisting of contributions from various sources bears throughout 
evidence of the unifying idea outlined by Dr. Wiese in the preface. 


Apart from its intrinsic value the book has a tragic interest for us in that 
it shows a nation betrayed by its own gods and led astray by the Will-o’-the 
Wisp of a false “ Kultur ” affirming, even from the depths of the abyss into 
which it has fallen, that life is of the spirit, and that only through the spirit 
can regeneration and ultimate salvation be attained. It is the new culture 
which is to create a new Germany, and it is of the relation of sociology to 
the various manifestations of this culture that the volume treats. 


Ir is divided into four main parts, of which the first containing contributions 
from Dr. Wiese and Dr. Paul Honigsheim deals with the theory underlying 
a sociological and historical conception of national culture. Dr. Wiese 
begins by making an attempt to define that elusive word “ Bildung ” for 
which indeed the word “ culture ”—which we shall use for want of a better 
—is but a poor equivalent. Beginning with the ancients, he distinguishes 
eight different types of culture. Culture regarded as a criterion of worth. 
Culture regarded as a criterion of social status—and then successively— 
Culture regarded as a study of the Humanities, of Rationalism, of the Learn- 
ing of the Schools, of Aestheticism, of Ethics, and finally, Culture as a 
Formal principle (Formal Begriff), functioning along various lines, embracing 
both the individual and the group, and stimulating body, soul and spirit, 
to the highest development commensurate with their powers. 


‘THE question remains what problem is there in this conception of culture for 
the sociologist to solve, and what help can sociological theory give to the 
new movement? In reply to this question, Dr. Wiese points out that the 
work of the sociologist lies in analysing the effect of different groups on each 
other and in studying the relation of family and social life, occupation and 
games, &c., to national culture, while where the more practical questions of 
method are concerned it endeavours to decide whether the aims of the new 
culture are better served by small groups or big classes, by self-help or teachers, 
or by a judicious mixture of both. These problems and many others are fully 
dealt with in the treatises that follow. Lack of space prevents us from dealing 
with Dr. Honigsheim’s brilliant historical and philosophical sketch which 
concludes Section A. Section B is descriptive and gives a survey of the 
various existing institutions and societies for the furtherance of national 
culture and the tendencies they display. 


WueN first the movement in favour of adult education arose—a movement 
which later received a tremendous impetus from the revolution—an attempt 
was made to satisfy it by means of the spoken word and in hundreds of 


Soziococie Des VOLKSBILDUNGSWESENS : by Leopold von Wiese. 
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lecture halls throughout Germany speakers of all shades of t strove 
to convince massed audiences that through them alone lay the road to salva- 
tion. This was followed by an equally blind belief in the printed word. 
Free libraries sprang up like mushrooms overnight, and different societies 
vied with each other in distributing cheap or free literature to inculcate 
their particular point of view. Societies were formed in connection with 
the Church, the Stage, the Art Gallery, and the Kinema. It would take 
too long to enumerate the various unions (Vereine) of which Dr. Honigsheim 
gives such an animated picture, but mention must be made of the “ Volks- 
hochschulen,” which after the revolution sprang up in a large number 
of German towns. 


THEsE institutions, although owing something to the Danish schools of the 
same name, really voiced the aspirations of the “‘ Youth movement.” For 
the youth of Germany, having at last rebelled against the arid intellectualism 
and repressive system of the old “ Kultur,” demanded that they might 
henceforth have a hand in the moulding of their own lives and a form of 
culture that might be for them a means of self-expression. Although the 
institutions that now sprang up under the name of “ Volkshochschulen ” 
were of various types, certain definite principles governed them all. Their 
aim was social as well as intellectual. They were to be non-vocational and 
non-political. Culture was to be pursued for its own sake and no branch of 
learning was outside their range. The learner was to be free and neither 
examinations nor certificates were to be required of him. Class distinctions 
were to be abolished, and fellowship and intimate communion were to exist 
between teacher and taught. 


For further details of the Youth movement, for an account of the attitude 
of the Churches, the Workers’ Unions, the various political parties, &c., 
towards the new ideal of culture, as well as for the problems entailed in the 
relation of the Volkshochschule to the Universities, and the part to be played 
by Art, Music, Free libraries, the Stage, the Kinema, and the Press, in the 
new movement, the reader must be referred to Section C. This section 
likewise contains an account of the problems connected with the education 
of the proletariat in other countries. 


FInaLLy in Section D, Dr. Wiese strives to answer the two questions which 
a perusal of the treatises inevitably suggests. What is to be the end of all 
this endeavour? How shall this end be achieved? With regard to the 
first question the answer can only be tentative. Who looking on the tragic 
Germany of to-day would dare to make it otherwise? But though the 
end be black ruin the aim at least is clear. It is the emancipation of the 
worker from his attitude of blind obedience to authority ; he must become 
a thinking, self-respecting, responsible human being, no longer a passive 
instrument but an active force. In order to achieve this the old scale of 
values must be recast. Industry and a sense of duty—the things that were 
best in the old system—must remain, but class distinctions must be swept 
away and individual worth be the only title to distinction. 


For the answer to the second question the reader must be referred to the 
book itself. As a contribution to sociological literature it is of the highest 
importance since it deals with problems which lie at the very base of our 
social structure. On the manner of their solution the fate of Central Europe 


may depend. 
Lous. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO ENGLISH CULTURE History. 


Tue exhibition of British Primitives (from the 12th to the 16th Century) 
recently held in London at the Royal Academy of Arts, made a valuable 
contribution to the study of English culture history. It attempted not 
only to exhibit the historical development of the Arts of the period covered, 
including painting, illuminated MSS., embroidery, “ Petite Sculpture,” &c., 
and to bring out their zsthetic qualities, but also to give a view of social life. 
In this attempt the exhibits were supported by a valuable introduction to the 
Catalogue written by Mr. W. G. Constable. Similar efforts have previously 
been made and with considerable success, but this exhibition carries us 
a definite step forward and sets a model to which others might well conform. 
Sucu an exhibition, as compared with the numerous miscellaneous exhibitions, 
has the advantage of considerable sustained interest. Here was a vision of 
the religious, social and occupational life of a society of which each artistic 
effort shown is a record ora mirror. In supplement to this, Mr. Constable's 
introduction gives us a wealth of facts (in spite of his complaint of the absence 
of historical data) and brings before us a view of the position held by the arts 
and crafts in England for nearly 400 years before the Conquest and up to 
the beginning of the 16th Century. 

Untit the end of the 13th Century, he tells us, Art was mainly in the hands 
of the clergy. The artists and craftsmen were largely drawn from the 
monasteries, and as the Church was an international organisation, with great 
centres of religious activity at home and abroad, it spread its influence broad- 
cast ; thus you have among artists a development of a common style. These 
centres of religion had a more powerful influence than the patronage of 
kings and of noblemen. Further, Mediaeval England, owing to the geo- 
graphical position of the possessions held by the English kings, shared a 
common stock of ideas and methods with various centres on the Continent. 
Mr. Constable quotes the suggestion of Prof. Borenius that “in Northern 
Europe of the earlier middle ages there was an English-Channel School 
rather than clearly distinguishable National Schools.” 

Durinc the 14th century, owing to political and economic unrest, art did 
not flourish. The great religious centres, and such patrons as kings and 
noblemen, had slowly lost their influence, and art spread itself among the 
people, and gradually became the business of local craftsmen. In the same 
century Langland, in his Piers PLowMan, visioned a suffering and repressed 
people ; but a people redeemed through the sacrifice of a man of the 


people. 
Piers PLOWMAN saw— 
4 . “A GARLAND TO MAKE 
. ... “AND SET iT SORE ON His HEAD.” 
THEN the great redemption— 
“THE LORD OF MIGHT AND MAIN 
THAT MADE ALL THINGS.”” “ DUKE OF THIS DIM PLACE” 
« « « ANON UNDO THE GATES--—— 
““ WIDE OPENED THE GATES ... . 
** PATRIARCHS AND PROPHETS—POPULUS IN TENEBRIS—— 
AND THOSE THAT OUR LORD LOVED-—— 
Mike FORTH FIEW.” 


Tuese local craftsmen expressed the suffering and hopes of an oppressed 
ple by picturing this same theme. The dominant idea, the analogy 
Goudis the common life of man, and the passions of the Christ—a man of the 


people displaying his wounds, with a halo of glory composed of various 
tools of + tne the attainment of salvation through Labour. 
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CHRIST AS PIERS PLOWMAN: AMPNEY ST. MARY CHURCH, 
GLOUCESTER (Restored). 
Tus painting, of which very little now remains, is on the east side of the 
North doorway of Ampney St. Mary, a little church built not later than 
1400. No doubt it was in existence during the life of the poet Langland. 
The Head is the traditional Head of Christ; oval shaped, with long hair : 
but in place of the cruciform nimbus it 1s surrounded by a large number of 
implements of labour, including mallet, wheel, hammer, knife, comb, dish, 
axe, and horn—so many that they seem to be all that the painter could have 
been familiar with. Nothing could express more clearly the main idea of 
the Vision : Christ present in the form of “‘ Piers Plowman.” 


(Extract from article by E. W. Tristram, BurLincron Macazine, Oct., 
1917.) 
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No doubt the deprivations of life were felt more acutely in the coun 
districts than in the growing towns and cities, where the crumbs would f. 
from the rich man’s table, and so the surviving examples of this subject 
(15 Mr. Constable tells us) are found in churches in country districts. The 
workmanship is crude and simple, but the feeling of the masses has found 
an outlet through the labours of the few. In these paintings there is a new 
realism, a freedom of expression making itself felt under the influence of 
France and Flanders, where the same spirit of realism was impressing new 
life on the almost meaningless Gothic. 


LaTER, patronage passes to the growing class of town merchants, and 
itinerant craftsmen took the place of schools of artists grouped round some 
important centre. The Parish church became the chief field for the exercise 
of the crafts. A significant fact in that age of commerce is, that St. Christo- 
pher, the patron saint of travellers, was the most popular saint to be repre- 
sented. We watch the slow development of technique, the use of painting 
expressing the civic life. There follow the return of the foreign influence 
—the love of the saints—the miracles of Chiist—until with the advent of 
the Tudors, the history of Mediazval painting virtually ends, and not until 
the 18th century (so Mr. Constable tells us) does the history of painting in 
England again become the history of English Painting. 
MarGaret TATTON. 


Tur KINGLASSIE SCHOOL SURVEY. 


In 1920 it was decided to make a Regional Survey of the district surrounding 
the school. As far as it is possible to carry out such work with the co- 
operation of school children, the survey is now complete, and needless to 
say much of the work has been done by the children themselves. The 
district surveyed has an area of 6 sq. miles, and much of the mapping work 
has been carried out on a scale of 6” to the mile. ‘The following list of maps, 
plans, diagrams, sketches, and specimens, which are now in existence, will 
give some idea of the scope of the work undertaken :— 

1. Large scale plan of school. 2. Map of village on scale of 25” to mile (O.S.). 
3. Index map of county showing parish (O.S.). 4. Index map of Scotland 
showing position of 1” to mile sheet (OS.). 5. 1” to mile map of district in 
which village lies (sheet 40, O.S.). 6. 6” to mile maps (O.S.). Four of these 
are necessary as a part of the school district is on each one. O.S. maps are 
mentioned as they form the foundation of the work done. 7. Maps of a 
wider district than that of the schocl on scale of 1” to mile, showing: (@) 
Geology ; (6) Relief, Water Courses ; (c) Vegetation ; (¢) Communications ; 
(e) History; (f) Bird Life. 8. Maps of school district on scale of 6” to 
mile showing: (a) Geology; (6) Relief, Water Courses; (c) Vegetation ; 
(d) Communications ; (e) Farm Boundaries; (f) Fields and field names ; 
(g) Antiquities. 9. Lists of place and field names. 10. Drawings of 
antiquities. 11. Notes on buildings in village. 12. Drawings of same. 
13. Notes on investigation of local natural waters. 14. Notes and sketches 
re Kinglassie’s view-point—Blythe’s Tower. 15. Large panorama showing 
extent of view from Blythe’s Tower (altitude 605 ft.). 15a. Diagrams show- 
ing application of “ valley section” to (a) immediate district; (6) wider 
district extending from W. Lomond to Kinghorn. 16. Detailed notes on 
Bird life. 17. Detailed Notes on Wild Flowers. 18. Detailed Notes on 
Soil investigation. 19. Large scale plans of local farms with information 
as to buildings, &c. 20. Maps, plans, sketches and notes forming a pre- 
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liminary survey of Clunie Bridge, a hamlet within the Parish. 21. Maps, 
plans, sketches and notes forming a preliminary survey of The Commons, 
another hamlet. 22. Survey of children’s games, giving details as follows : 
(a) Words used in singing games; (6) Words used in skipping games ; 
(c) Music used in singing games; (d) List of outdoor games (summer) ; 
(e) List of outdoor games (winter); (f) List of indoor games. 23. Notes 
on education in the village. 24. Map showing positions of various schools 
in the village. 25. Industries, past and present ; details of local colliery. 
26. Local names of birds ; Migration maps. 27. Results of weather study. 
28. Specimens: (a) Coins found locally; (4) Antiquities—flints, &c., 
found locally ; (c) Geological specimens; (d) Collection of local birds’ 
eggs ; (e) Miscellaneous specimens found locally. 


Norman M. JoHNson. 


INTERNATIONAL AND NATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF INTELLECTUAL WORKERS. 
A note on the history of the movement. 


WHATEVER may be the disadvantages and dangers of organisation (too easily 
capable of degenerating into mere administration) it is clear that without 
it any body of workers risks obliteration in these days. 

I po not propose here to trace the history of the intellectual Workers’ Move- 
ment towards unity, back to before the war; enough to start, in this brief 
outline, with the foundation in Paris soon after the Armistice, of the C.T.I. 
(Confédération des Travailleurs Intellectuels) a full account of which was 
published in THe Contemporary Review for August by Mr. Cloudesley 
Brereton. About the same time in England The National Federation of 
Professional Technical, Administrative and Supervisory Workers was 
founded, and this to-day represents over half a million salaried workers (or 
functionaries) including the Architects’ Assistants, the Actors’ Association, 
Engineers, Civil Servants and the like. 

IN January, 1923, this body provided four representatives for the Joint 
Organising Council of the British Confederation of Arts, and a meeting was 
held, to formally establish this section of the movement, at University 
College, London, in June of that year, Mr. H. V. Lanchester taking the 
chair. In April the B.C.A. sent “ observers” and the N.F.P., T.A. and 
S. Workers sent delegates, to the Inaugural Congress, at the Sorbonne, Paris, 
of the C.1.T.I. (Confédé:ation Internationale des Travailleurs Intellectuels) 
at which over twenty nations were represented. 

At this Congress it became clear that many other countries either had, or 
were forming, bodies similar to the French C.T.1. The International 
formally came into being and the N.F.P.T.A. & S. Workers is now repre- 
sented on the International Council by its President, Mr. Latham. The 
B C.A. is also represented, by a member of its Council, Mr. Brereton. 
Tue C.T.1. of France acts in an advisory and informative capacity for its 
“ intellectuals,” on the Commission for Intellectual Co-operation, of the 
League of Nations, and the secretary of the C.I.T.1. was present as an 
“ observer ” at the meeting of the Commission in Geneva this year. 

Tue British Section has made a similar arrangement, and was thus enabled 
to revise the chapter on “ England ” in the forthcoming report of the Com- 
mission for Intellectual Co-operation, on the subject of ‘* Conditions of Life 
and Work of Musicians.” 

Tue Second Congress of the International takes place at the end of December 
at the Sorbonne, when the suggestion will be made of a special delegate to 
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the League to represent the C.1.T.I. in the interests of the Intellectual 
Workers of the world. The name of Prof. Patrick Geddes will be proposed 
by the British, for this office. 
ALL countries at present in the International except Great Britain and 
Italy, have adopted the French title, but the Italians call their organisation 
the “‘ Corporation of the Liberal Professions,” and an article on this organisa- 
tion appears in Vol. III., No. 2, of the publications of the Inte:national 
Labour Office, on Industrial and Labour Information, an article on the 
British Section having appeared in a previous number of this publication. 
Tue method of organisation is by affiliation of societies, and there are no 
individual members, but when two or three people so individualistic as to 
be unable to find a society they care to join, organise themselves into a group 
of their own, this group can join the Confederation. All bodies joining the 
organisation have a right to direct representation on the Council. 
Tue Second Meeting of the B.C.A. took place on December 8th, at the 
Society of Architects’ Rooms. ‘The Second Meeting of the C.1.T.I. was 
at the Sorbonne, December 27th, 28th, and 2gth. 

AMELIA DEFRIES. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PRIMITIVE CULTURE: by F. C. Bartlett, 
M.A. Cambridge University Press, 1923. (8s. 6d. net.) 


‘THE most interesting feature of this work is its method of approach. Mr. 
Bartlett comes to Social Psychology in the spirit of patient, scientific research, 
and is concerned at the outset to fashion the requisite tools with which all 
similar enquiries must be conducted. The need for this is evidenced, he 
holds, by the existing airy procedure in the science, sanctioned apparently 
by McDougall, which sets forth a few general characteristics of mind, 
instincts or the like, and applies these at once to the solution of complex 
problems of society as a whole. Thus McDougall proceeds in his “‘ Group 
Mind,” on the basis of the scheme presented in the earlier “ Social 
Psychology,” to discuss immediately questions of the very widest scope, 
such as, What is a nation ? What are its mind and its will ? &c. “‘ These,” 
Mr. Bartlett says, “ undoubtedly, are all questions which must be asked. 
They are not simple questions, however ; and they cannot be answered in 
one way only. To search for simple answers to these enormously complex 
problems is to step into the realm of social philosophy rather than that of 
psychology, with its dominantly realistic bent ” (p. 252). What is proposed, 
therefore, is the adoption of a “ monographic attitude,” or the intensive 
study of special groups. For Mr. Bartlett finds that social behaviour is 
largely determined by “ group difference tendencies,” that is, tendencies 
which cluster round certain institutions and differentiate one group from 
another. ‘“‘ As soon as we have tried,” he writes, “ to see our scheme at 
work in real life, the class of factors which has at once sprung into particular 
prominence has been that of the group difference tendencies ” (p. 250). 


Tuts, then, is the legitimate business of Social Psychology. And the instru- 
ment by which the work is to be effected is laid down at the beginning. The 
tendencies which find expression in social life are described as (a) the 
different forms of social relationship involved, namely, primitive comrade- 
ship, dominance and submission, (6) the tendencies to conservation and 
construciiveness, which are at the root of all social organisation, (c) the group 
difference tendencies, (d) individual instinctive responses, such as curiosity 
and the like. This is Mr. Bartlett’s instrument or scheme, and he applies 
it in the central part of his book to certain specific problems of primitive 
culture, such as the folk story, the contact of peoples, the transmission of 
culture by borrowing, and the diffusion or elaboration or simplification of 
culture, He shows, from a detailed study of a few examples, that the scheme 
works, and insists that it is always the inter-relation of the fundamental 
tendencies, their mode of inter-action and mutual antagonism or re-inforce- 
ment, which plays the leading part in the development of social behaviour. 
In all his analysis, too, he insists on a definitely objective mode of approach. 
He is concerned, in other words, with the tendencies he enumerates as 
conditions of behaviour, as general factors which affect observable human 
responses, not as modes of psychic activity in an individual’s mind. 


FINALLY, it is urged that the main difference between contemporary social 

life and primitive society is one of increased ey and that since the 

psychological mechanisms are the same at all stages of social development, 

the study of primitive culture offers the best introduction, and is indeed 

panna preliminary, to the study of the complex problems of modern 
e. 
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Tuis general statement will indicate the extreme importance and the novel 
standpoint of Mr. Bartlett’s essay. The efficiency of his instrument for the 
examination of social life will only be apparent in the light of later applications 
which are promised. But the results reached in the present study are 
certainly significant. There is perhaps a suggestion of arbitrariness in the 
list of tendencies taken to be fundamental. It is doubtful, for instance, 
whether conservation is not rather a reflection of that inertia which is charac- 
teristic of social or collective habits. All social psychology seems hitherto 
(with the exception of Dewey’s recent work on “ Human Nature and 
Conduct ”) to have under-emphasised the function of the environment, 
natural and social, in determining that very interplay of tendencies which 
Mr. Bartlett so rightly stresses. But in its emphasis on the inter-relation 
of psychological factors, on the necessity for intensive or specialised research, 
rather than the broad generalisations of the social philosopher, and in the 
detailed application of a new tool to specific problems of primitive culture, 
Mr. Bartlett’s book constitutes at once a fruitful and signal contribution to 


Social Psychology. 
I. Levine. 


BEMBRIDGE: an Historical and General Survey by members of the 
Bembridge School: edited by J. Howard Whitehouse. Oxford 
University Press, 1923. 


THE two illustrations and a geological chapter with excellent map and 
diagrams are in themselves worth the publication of this book. The matter 
in the rest of it is excellent too, in its kind, and of an interest to a wider 
world than the local one, as all first-hand local research is. Moreover, as 
the result of the voluntary work of a local study society formed by school 
boys themselves, it has a special value in showing how far such a co-operative 
effort can go—and how really worth while it is ' 


Sucn work indeed frequently proves more vital to the future careers of the 
members concerned than the prescribed work of the school. Pupils on the 
classic side have been known to get in such ways their own science training 
and to go straight on, not unprepared, through a scientific University course ; 
and to decide their careers accordingly. ‘That such work may also prove 
of social value to the community studied is hinted at in the conclusion—an 
appeal by the editor for more educational and social agencies in the village 
ong with some practical suggestions. 


Tue book is beautifully printed on beautiful paper—which redeems it from 
appearing dull—but it is nevertheless produced in the dull tradition we have 
come to call Victorian. One would expect such an up-to-date school as 
Bembridge to produce a piece of work more in accordance with present 
standards. A chapter of birds’ names leaves one cold. Photographs of 
bird life can be exciting achievements and worthy additions to knowledge. 
Does no boy there keep bird diaries ? 

History as re-compilation from existing documents is unproductive stuff. 
Reconstruction of the Past in Map, Picture and Plan makes it live again, 
brings to light fresh knowledge, and induces fresh points of view of the 
greatest value, just as Natural History investigations can surely be best 
recorded on ecological lines in Map and Diagram. LCLF 

.C. J. E.D, 
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L’EVOLUTION PSYCHOLOGIQUE ET LA LITTERATURE EN 
ANGLETERRE (1660-1914): by Louis Cazamian. Felix Alcan, 
Paris, 1920. 


To M. Cazamian literary history is a function of social history, but a function 
not to be completely explained without the help of pure psychology. He 
finds in it an alternating rhythm, which brings in an intellectual to follow 
an emotional age, only to restore the emotional again in its turn, and, seeking 
the thread which behind unlikenesses must unite period with period, tendency 
with tendency, he finds human society itself subject to alternating stresses 
of emotion and intellect, and the “ necessary collaborator ” therefore of the 
writer who, in giving expression to himself, is also its mouthpiece. But, 
while the psychological rhythm in its course touches now one, now the other, 
of its two extremes, social history moves onwards in a direct line and power 
passes steadily downwards from class to class; M. Cazamian’s aim is to 
trace the relation between English literature and these two streams of energy 
as they move through our history. When the psychological rhythm and 
historical events are in accord, a true beat is made—we have made two and 
a half in three centuries, he says—and literature answers with a change of 
character, as in the Restoration, at which point he sees the first free move- 
ment of the rhythm after literature became conscious of itself in the 
Elizabethan romantic exuberance. (This romantic exuberance is for him 
the natural expression of the English genius, though elsewhere he points out 
the “ compromise and cold sensibleness (sagesse)”’ of our political temper 
these last two hundred years. Another big pronouncement is that Shelley 
embodies “ the power of the race to transcend at rare and supreme moments 
with a rush of pure mystic exaltation its positive and utilitarian torpor.’’) 
After the Restoration a pseudo-classic period opened ; power was in the 
hands of the aristocrats ; fashion also made them authors; and literature 
underwent humiliations in the seedy writers who flattered scribbling patrons 
for bread. 

In the Revolution of 1688, when the plain gentry came to the top, the accord 
was not there, the moral rhythm had not completed itself and literature 
passed on into the true classic epoch, in which shone the “ apostolate ” of 
Addison and Steele. With the 18th century pathos appeared in the theatre, 
and Cibber drew first tea:s with his affecting comedies. The form remained 
classic, but the substance was changing : under the age of Pope and the rule 
of the upper bourgeoisie the Elizabethan heritage began to work. This 
came‘alive in the reaction against the industrial revolution (when the trades- 
people came up); men found solace in the return to nature, in religious 
emotion, and the spiritual rebirth expressed itself in a language once more 
clean of artificiality ; emotional and imaginative suggestion replaced pictorial 
statement. The implicit replaced the explicit. But the beat tends to be 
weaker, shorter, and artistic perception sooner to tire, as oscillation follows 
oscillation ; during two literary generations only the romantic spirit “ flowered 
magnificently.” Before 1830 a new oscillation was making ready. This 
time historical circumstances helped, in the Reform Act, and while the 
proletariat entered literature with the Chartist poets, the lingering puritanism, 
the philistinism of the newly-enfranchised gave its timid and provisional 
colour to the early Victorian, the transition period. Moral and social 
problems inspired poets, while the romantic spirit prolonged itself in the 
Oxford movement and in Carlyle’s “ passionate mysticism”; the novel 
became the representative literary form ; philanthropy was born ; science 
a itself ; comfort set in ; and men wrote consciously on the summit of 
civilisation. 
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Tuere follows a rather brilliant rapid survey of the last fifty years. M. 
Cazamian finds this time with its contradictory foreign influences, its 
innumerable answers to the new need to believe, its esthetic sensibility, its 
realism, its drive towards the anthropological sciences, too intricate to 
disentangle. He sees the rhythm hesitate, agitated in a muddle of starts 
and jostlings; he abandons his original image and takes suddenly to the 

iral stair ; you get a whiff of friendly malice in his willingness to suppose 
that English intellectual vitality may be spent, even while he admits that 
nations have unguessed means of renewal, such as moral or social revolution. 
He looks about, sees the Dominions, hopes for a union of rationalism and 
emotion (not one of our compromises !) suggests that the English rhythm 
may be but part of a European rhythm, a world rhythm, and utters the fine 
idea that after an upheaval the peoples, while bearing the same names, are 
really the spiritual descendants of those who perished. You close the book 
stimulated to deeper speculation, and full of interest and gratitude. 

C.C. 


COMMUNITY ORGANISATION : Plan of action of the Miami Com- 
munity Council of Civic Clubs: by Mrs. Robert Morris Seymour, 
Social Engineer. 

Tuts pamphlet is a notable example of that growing activity and influence 
of American women in citizenship which is so encouraging towards the wider 
arousal of our own. It also expresses a remarkable initiative well devised 
and persistently led by Mrs. Seymour, and well supported also, and from 
many sides, from housewife to poetess. Surveying their city (of Miami 
in Florida), they find it with beauty of seaside situation and of inland nature 
as well, with good resources too, and with rapid growth accordingly—but 
this somewhat unkempt, slovenly, if not even squalid in places, or con- 
ventionally over-regular and monotonous, as American cities are apt to 
be—and thus with troublesome growing pains of various kinds. However, 
these capable women are scrutinising the place with shrewdness and insight, 
and stirring up its various groupings of all kinds, notably its business and 
other clubs to begin with, towards fuller civic spirit and understanding, and 
thus towards larger and more collective aims ; so that, though they were 
at first, and till yesterday, often sneered at as “ Utopists” they are now 
being understood, and even accepted as the Eutopists of to-morrow. Indeed 
with so many and practical beginnings as they enumerate, must we not hail 
them even as Eutopitects ? 

WITHIN these limits we can but call attention to their title-page and frontis- 

so combined : a diagram headed Community Organisation Chart: Five 

ear Programme: Conservation, Child Welfare, City Planning, Regional 

Survey. In concentric circles are set forth first the Governing Board, of no 

less than seven Civic Clubs co-operating, each with its own sector : around 

this a circle of specialists of all kinds, scientific and technical, artistic and 
dramatic. This radiates into their Organised Audience, a Committee of 

One Thousand, educational and co-operative. These again act beyond 

their limits, to form a yet more comprehensive Community Organisation 

Board, for further co-operation and extension studies, and this finally aims 

at the whole community, through its active press and publications of regional 

and survey literature and the like. 

One cannot therefore too strongly commend this ably devised organisation 

to the consideration of our own civic groupings (as - less advanced), as 


well as congratulate alike Miami citizens and Mrs. r and her col- 
leagues on each other, and wish them good speed. P.G. 
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SMALL HOUSES OF THE LATE GEORGIAN PERIOD : 1750-1820. 
Vol. I. by Stanley C. Ramsey. London, 1919. Vol. II. by Stanley C. 
Ramsey and J. D. M. Hervey. London, 1923. 

Eacu of these volumes consists of 100 plates and a few pages of text, but 
Mr. Ramsey’s short Introductions are more illuminating than many large 
books of the usual type. He has a keen eye not only for the beauty and 
perfect adaptation to their purpose of these late Georgian houses, but also 
for their social implications. He realises that architecture is not merely a 
question of styles and individuals, but that it rests on deep social foundations, 
or rather that it is the vital expression of a great society. Thus he shows 
how the late Georgian house and its decoration represent the culminating 
point of a characteristically English type of civilisation, the further develop- 
ment of which was interrupted by the social effects of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, while the English tradition in architecture died under the recurring 
epidemic of “ revivals,” Greek, Italian and Gothic, which filled the rest 
of the 19th century. 

Tuat late Georgian architecture, especially the work of Robert Adam, was 

itself deeply affected by the Classicist movement is of course undeniable ; 

but unlike the countries of the Baroque tradition, the whole post-Renaissance 
development in England was in the direction of Classicism, and the new 
wave that set in after 1750, was in this country the fulfilment of tradition, 
not as in Italy and South Germany a revolutionary break with the past. 
What really divides the late Georgian from the Victorian as the living from 
the dead, is the continuous tradition of craftsmanship, which runs through 
the 18th century domestic architecture, and which disappears after the reign 
of George IV. “ The sense of tradition,” Mr. Ramsey writes, “ is felt as 
some invisible chain of gold upon which time has threaded these smaller 
houses, representing as they do a continuous development from the days 
of that inspired innovator Inigo Jones, the first and foremost of our classic 
builders. In their development and frequent deviations, they picture the 
changing outlook and customs of their possessors; but new ideas and 
features are absorbed by a natural process, and there is a continuity of style 
that embraces and enfolds them all.” It is true that this tradition, like the 
social culture of which it was the expression, was a somewhat narrow one. 

Its world was the world of Addison and Cowper, not that of Dante or 

of Donne, and its end was due to the Romantic rebellion against its spiritual 

limitations, as well as to the Industrial Revolution which destroyed at once 
the order and the amenity of Georgian society. 

Ir is difficult to overrate the importance of a book like Mr. Ramsey’s for 

the understanding of this vanished order. We may read all the histories of 

the Georgian age that have ever been written without gaining the direct 
vision of the inner spirit of the culture that we derive from the sight of these 
smal] suburban houses and these Bloomsbury interiors. We hope that 

Mr. Ramsey will give us more studies of this kind in the true meaning and the 

social interpretation of the English tradition in architecture. It is only 

by understanding our past that we shall be able to recover our inheritance 

im the future. C. Dawson. 


ARTS, LEISURE, AND PLAYTIME: Occasional Paper III. Bristol University 
Settlement. (6d. net.) 

A COLLECTION of interesting papers by Residents of the Settlement on present day 

developments in the use of leisure by working people. The Theatre, Handicrafts, 

Pageants, Music, are among the topics touched on ; the spirit of the whole is idealist, 

but with plenty of common sense added. Settlement workers elsewhere will find 

valuable hints in this pamphlet. 
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THE GREAT CAPITALS: an Historical Geography: by Vaughan 
Cornish, D.Sc. Methuen & Co. 1923. (128. 6d. net.) 


Tue great Capitals of the World, ancient and modern, are ‘ere treated 
not as exceptional urban communities, but as natural sites with exceptional 
advantages. They are shown to fall into three categories—Storehouses, 
Crossways, and Strongholds—according to the extent to which from their 
natural regions they could supply men and materials, to theit position on 
the lines of communication along which these could be moved, and to the 
natural obstructions which hinder movement. The second and _ third 
depending upon the first, it is the World’s storehouses of natural wealth 
which, sooner or later, determine the importance of Crossways and Strong- 
holds. Usually the Capitals turn out to be Storehouses, or far-reaching 
Crossways near Storehouses ; seldom Strongholds in the first place. Yet 
their general characteristic is proximity to that storehouse of the dominant 
community of the Empire which is nearest to the principal foreign neighbour, 
and so is always in a forward rather than in a central position. 


Tue thesis is proved by an historical as well as geographical research covering 
the chief examples of ancient and modern times. This begins with the 
native capitals of ancient China and India, bringing out the contrasting 
natural conditions of these countries in high relief. Following the path of 
Civilisation through Persia and Mesopotamia, a thesis of special interest and 
importance is posed and illustrated by a Map: viz., the existence of an 
isothermal frontier between the ancient city civilisation and the tribes of 
pasture lands and forests. This frontier is found almost to coincide with 
the true annual isotherm of 48.5 degrees Fahrenheit, “ a fact so remarkable 
as to be startling.’’ Obstructions and aridity play their part, as also the 
agricultural character of the line, but the attainment of an equal share of the 
sun’s heat throughout the seasons seems to have been an important deter- 
mining condition. 

Tue advantages of the site of Constantinople—a site of out-standing imprt- 
ance as it is—are also shown with the help of a Map, these two being un- 
fortunately the only maps in the whole book. It is difficult to understand 
how maps have been omitted in such a work, sketch maps to illustrate the 
special points being almost indispensable. Lacking them, this book needs 
for its understanding the resources of a Library at hand. This is the more 
regrettable in that in its general treatment the combination of historical and 
geographic outlook is masterly. The nearer home the subject comes, as in 
the case of the capitals of Western Eu:ope, and of course especially of our 
own countries the more conscious one becomes of the restraint of a ripe 
knowledge. This gives the book a tone of austerity which claims the deepest 
respect. Yet through this restraint there now and then appear side lights, 
almost involuntary, upon more general problems, as the reasons for the 
control of the destinies of the New World falling to Britain instead of to 
Spain, and for the connection of the Lothians with Scotland and England 


respectively. 
I.C.J.F.D. 


THE ETHICS OF CITIZENSHIP: by A. T. Phythian. Manchester: C. H. 
Barker. (6d. net.) 

Tuis is a pamphlet including a series of definitions of words and phrases commonly 

used in connection with citizenship. All the definitions are full of thought and many 

are very suggestive of further points and of queries: a spirit of good-will breathes 

through all. One sociological question must be raised, to be answered, we hope, 

in a future edition :—Has citizenship anything to do with cities? If so, define city. 
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THE CHILDREN OF ENGLAND: by J. J. Findlay. 


A REASONABLE standard of criticism to apply to any piece of work is given by 
the question “‘ How does it fulfil its purpose ?”” is may be applied to books 
among other things, particularly when an author is so kind as to state his 
purpose clearly and deliberately, as Prof. Findlay does at the end of his 
first chapter. ‘“ Our ultimate purpose is to understand present-day educa- 
tion, i.e., the influences, both scholastic and out of school which shape the 
disposition of the young.” ‘The means he chooses for this end is a survey 
of the social history of England, keeping his eyes at every stage particularly 
on the children. His purpose is continually and clearly before himself and 
the reader so that the book gives one a pleasing sense of progress towards a 
goal, every chapter building up on what has gone before. He never loses 
sight of his own definition of education as more than mere schooling, and 
in each period emphasises the natural surroundings of the child, and the life 
and ideas of the men and women of the time as the main educative force— 
and this not only in the earlier chapters, where the task is comparatively simple, 
but also in dealing with the more complicated influences of modern industrial 
times. Schooling thus gets put into its proper place. In the beginning 
a knowledge of letters was merely the technique necessary for certain occupa- 
tions. The thought of “ education ” as something by itself was not born, 
but the child grew up in the surroundings in which it would have to live 
as man or woman. Later, since the Industrial Revolution, we have the 
prevalence of the idea that the general diffusion of knowledge is a panacea 
for all social ills—and this diffusion of knowledge is still what the average 
person seems to understand by “ education.” ‘The word calls up pictures 
of schools and colleges, classes and teachers, books and desks, boards and 
committees, rather than of the streets and fields, the homes, and the men 
and women of our country. Perhaps a better day is dawning now when 
many thoughtful people are realising that the business of the educator is 
not so much to impart knowledge and prepare for examinations even on 
most scientific and up-to-date lines, as to put our children in an environ- 
ment which we have made as good and beautiful as it can be. 


Tue book is admirable for its breadth of vision and clarity of exposition ; 
there is much in it to stimulate thought and discussion, and the author does 
without doubt achieve his stated purpose. 


THE main theme of his last chapter needs further attention. It is his strong 
plea for first-hand experience of manual labour in the open air as an essential 
part of the education of every child The child must keep his hands and 
his feet “ in solid contact with the soil,” on the ground that the society in 
which the child is to take his place rests fundamentally on activities for 
getting food, however much it has forgotten the fact or despises the necessary 
menial occupations. “ It rests on the nature of the child as shaped by the 
vast centuries which have gone to the making of him.” He expects and 
disarms the obvious opposition to this novel idea. His purpose is not 
retrogressive but “ The task of this age in education as in every sphere of 
social life is to incorporate what was worth while in the simple personal 
relations of the old days with the intricate relationships established by the 
demands of our new age.” It is easy, too, to see practical difficulties. 
How, for instance, can we ensure that the child is not brought into the 
wage-system—which Prof. Findlay emphatically prohibits—and yet has real 
work to do, definitely “ serviceable employment?” The whole purpose of 
the experience of drudgery would be frustrated, if the child’s manual labour 
were in any way invented simply for training purposes and were not real 
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service. But practical difficulties can always be overcome when enthusiasm 
and conviction and ideals are strong enough. He also disposes of the 
objection based upon the apparent disrespect to the “ Higher Life” implied in 
his claim. His plea for manual labour in education carries with it more than 
he expresses here. We need to make the “ Laborare est orare”’ thought 
a real part of our conception of life and to unite and harmonise the 
Biog with the Ipaxrtixds. 
E. G, B. Tuomas 


‘Tue social causes of criminality, whether direct or indirect, immediate or remote, 
are thus summed up by Mr. André Lorulot, in his book Crime et Société: essai 
de criminologie sociale (Paris: Librarie Stock, 1923, 379 pp., 7 fr.) :— 

1. WANT and poverty, the impossibility to satisfy the first needs of the organism 
“ hunger, thirst, cold, privations of all sorts) lead to thieving, rebellion and crime in 
“ all its forms ; 


“2. SrxuAL privation engenders acts of violence, perverted and unnatural habits ; 


‘** 3. UNEMPLOYMENT, due to development of machinery and industry, condemns to 
* poverty and delinquency a large number of outcasts ; 


“4. The trying conditions which often accompany production, as often prove weari- 
“some and disheartening to the workmen, above all to the young workman full of 
‘‘ animal spirits. Constant overwork, the unhealthy conditions and effects of some 
““ work, the difficulties of apprenticeship, are conducive to habits of idleness, mor- 
“ bidity of mind and crime ; 

“5. ALCOHOLISM, by undermining the constitution, encourages loafing, immorality. 
“impulsiveness and violence ; 

“6. Famury life having been disorganised by modern changes and by the industrial 
“ demand of women’s work, the younger generations lack proper moral training. 
“ Parental upbringing is too often brutal and unenlightened. 

“a. Promiscurty, due to unhealthy and overcrowded housing conditions, is a factor 
“of corruption as are the sights and pernicious examples of street life. 

“8. Tue hectic life of our times, the unexampled luxury of the privileged classes 
“and the display of wealth, the race for material pleasure and ‘ intensified life ’ in 
“‘ which we all join, are all things which urge men to acquire money and disregard 
“* the means employed to obtain it. mn 5 fatal is the depopulation of the country- 
“side, not to mention the disorders and disturbances caused by wars, military 
“ training, &c. 

“9. DatLy papers, cinema theatres, detective stories and novelistic criminology, stir 
“up with criminal suggestions, the simple minded and nervously excitable people ; 
“0. SrmILar results can be brought about by social discontent and political theories 
“ which, violent as they sometimes are, may destroy all scruples and lead the mentally 
** deficient to fanaticism ; 

11. Many brutal deeds can be traced back in their origin, to prejudices, super- 
** stitions, silly traditions, and false sense of honour, when combined with lack of 
“ training and of self-control ; 

“a2. Insanrry and the many forms of mental derangement to which crime may 

“‘ be due, are themselves the result of disorganised institutions and of an excessively 

“ intensified competition for life. 

** DEGENERATION is the natural result of alcoholism, syphilis, tuberculosis, of habitual 

“ overwork, and all forms of intoxication and pauperism. An inheritance of bad 
tendencies, the blind procreation of tainted children, and the lack of general training 

“* are all and equally the source of physical deterioration and of the evils it brings in 

“ its train. 

“ Passion and vice, morbid tendencies and unsatisfied needs are all conducive to 

“crime. But behind all these phenomena we find social influence. 

“ By thus summarising all the causes of crime, it becomes once more evident that 

‘‘ the responsibility of the individual, himself the docile tool of many different im- 

“* pulses, is utterly illusory. We can therefore say with the Baron d’ Holbach : ‘ Society 

“ often punishes tendencies which it itself fosters, or which its own negligence has 

“ originated ; it is like en unfair father who punishes his children for the very same 
“ faults he has fomented in them ”’ (p. 371-372)—{Extracted from the Revue DE 
“ DE SOCIOLOGIE.) 
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CHINA IN THE FAMILY OF NATIONS: by Henry T. Hodgkin, 
M.A., M.B. Allen & Unwin, 1922. 


Tuts is an extremely interesting volume by Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin, the 
distinguished oriental missionary of the Society of Friends. His twenty 
years of residence, travel, and observation in China, Japan and Korea makes 
all that he writes of great value. He admits all through a strong pro- 
Chinese sympathy. He seeks to emphasize the fact of kinship and common 
human nature, yet China holds in very truth a deep mystery while entering 
into the broad stream of the world’s life. He speaks of the Chinese, their 
kindness, sympathy, easy manners adaptable and honourable, full of gratitude 
and loyalty. Much that one has heard of the Japanese, with 
limitations ! “ No writer on China dares to be a prophet, yet if Europe 
is determined to destroy herself by wars and enmities, China perchance 
may yet arise not as the menace we have dreaded, but as a prophet of peace 
and reasonableness, whose voice will be heard across the stormy waters 
summoning us to a kindlier and saner life.” 


In the study of China’s Art is seen the beautiful and wonderful universe 
she inhabits, as against the Greek presentation of the human form. The 
sunset ; the flow of the waterfall ; the ancient tree ; the power of the wind 
among the driven leaves. The spirit of ancient China is seen, in the spell 
of her beautiful buildings. “* Man is as nothing in the midst of the wonderful 
and beautiful universe he inhabits.” 
Dr. Hopckin deals with China in Europe and America; with the indus- 
trialization of China; and with THe New Tuoucut Movement. “ The 
whole object of this volume will be missed unless we get some idea of what 
is happening in this New Thought Movement. This is a delightful chapter 
and one regrets not to deal with this great revolutionary thought movement 
more fully. A leading non-Christian Chinese, being asked when this 
movement began, answered, “ When Robert Morrison entered China "— 
thus acknowledging this missionary as the instigator of the progressive 
movement. ‘“ Probably no book on Western life was more widely read than 
Dr. Timothy Richard’s adaptation of Mackenzie’s ‘ Wonderful Century,’ 
a graphic picture of what modern science had done for the West.”” Another 
avenue through which Western thought floods China is the influence of 
Chinese students abroad. 
THESE movements of reform are limited, to a minority in a very strong 
ition relative to the rest of the population. The most effective organ of 
Den ic expression is the student body in association with the Educa- 
tional associations throughout China to-day. Various methods used by 
this movement are—a first-class printing and postal system, books and 
magazines, public lectures, discussion groups, and above all, the changes 
in the written language, the Wenli or classical language, i.e., the language 
of scholarship, into the Bei Hwa or plain language which has won the day. 
What had been the hobby of the few has been accepted as the Kuo Yu, or 
national language. This reform has made the treasures of learning available 
for the less educated, and intercourse with foreigners much simpler. 
“ InsTEaD of catching this great revolutionary spirit, Christians have only 
worshipped Christ, and thus wronged him.” Incidentally there are anti- 
Christians who follow the teachings of Bertram Russell and others ; identify- 
ing Christianity with all the wrongs done in the name of Christ by his mis- 
guided followers. Dr. Hodgkin himself thinks The New Thought Move- 
ment opens a new door for the presentation of the deepest aspect of the 


Christian Faith. T. R. Bripcwater. 
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TOWN PLANNING AND TOWN. DEVELOPMENT : by 8S. D 
Adshead, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. Methuen & Co., 1923. 


Lack of vision, foresight and co-ordination of a babel of builders meant 
that not only the amenities but, only too often, the very decencies of life 
were crowded out of the towns of our industrial era. Even in sanitary 
legislation the standard exacted was unequal to the demands of life in the 
new conditions. That a series of Parliamentary enactments made possible 
the accomplishment of the Town Planner’s dream, and that the early con- 
trolling Acts have made way for more and more constructive ones, was largely 
due to the enlightened statesmanship of John Burns. He carried through 
“ legislation to enable the different areas of a locality to be developed accord- 
ing to a scheme which would take account of their peculiar requirements, 
both as regards special needs, and also as regards topography.” ‘This was 
as recently as 1909. When the 1919 Amendment to this Act made Town 
Planning compulsory on every Urban Local Authority with a population 
of over 20,000, it set in motion a great stream of energy which will not only 
produce Planners of Towns and Builders of Cities, but also more civilised 
because more civic-minded citizens to inhabit them. 


Books on the subject are therefore of the first interest not only to the special 
student for whom they are (as this one is) in the first place written, but to 
the citizen whose interests are affected. It is very fortunate that we have 
writers like Mr. Adshead who can speak as directly to the layman as to the 
student, and to whose special knowledge of Town Planning is added an 
understanding—born of sociological study—of the trend of civilisation, and 
through wide sympathies a real grasp of the human aspects of city designing. 
Tue early chapters deal especially with this social aspect, showing the relation 
between town and town, and between the classes of the community whether 
divided vertically, as by status, or horizontally as by occupation; and 
sketching the development and growth of communities and of transport. 
After a description of achievements in town planning due to private initiative, 
and of the early Housing Acts, the later chapters explain the recent Acts 
and the procedure necessary to the production of a complete scheme. The 
practical satisfaction arising from these almost rivals the interest of the first 
chapters. Such a clear explanation of procedure is a public service. 

WITHOUT going into the historical development of our towns (as he promises 
to do in a later work) the writer devotes the early chapters to a discussion of 
the differences in towns of different kinds, more especially the modern types, 
and of the types and classes of people, or rather communities, which use 
them for work, as habitations, or for recreation and health. The great 
distinction, of course, between the Country Town and the Manufacturing 
Town is that the former is an organic social and historic growth, in the 
institutions of which can be traced its history, while the other is only now 
shaking down into something like order from its rise as a “ camp,” called 
into being by the tradition of the miner hastening to exploit new and vast 
resources of wealth and, subordinating everything to this end, “ satisfied 
with a cubicle, a gin palace and a chapel, and this makes his Town.” (It 
has always seemed to me pathetic that such towns are so often called by 
names of pious and beautiful associations). In fact, what was originally 
a group of cottages around a mill would grow into a horrible muddle of 
cottages and mills filling up perhaps a whole valley. With increasing wealth 
employers, especially after the first generation, fled from the close proximity 
of mills and employees, and retired to distant and more salubrious towns, 
or, coveting the essentially rural aristocratic connections in England, bought 
up country seats. The new middle classes of course built the suburbs, and 
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in consequence, acquired the habit of summer holidays, an example in- 
creasingly followed by the operatives themselves. So is explained the rise 
of the large, pretentious residential towns, on the one hand, and on the other, 
of Blackpool, Margate, Douglas, and the host of seaside and inland resorts, 
in all their variety, from the places of palatial hotels to the bungalow town. 
Two maps, one of England, and one of Lancashire, show these towns linked 
up either for the purposes of industry or for the reaction from it. 


Next is shown how the town as an individual unit must be analysed, first 
into areas of utilisation intersected with streets acting as arteries or nerves, 
and secondly according to functions, spiritual and temporal, before the lines 
of its future normal and healthy growth can be foreseen. Statutory powers 
for determining the character of buildings to be erected upon unbuilt-over 
land and within the area of the scheme are provided in the Town Planning 
Acts. For Town Planning means “ the forecasting of town growth, and the 
guiding and directing of natural development along pre-arranged and orderly 
lines.” From a number of typical examples are shown the various uses of 
different types of streets, and how their functions dominate their growth. 
Parallel with the problem of the development of existing towns lies the 
question of town extensions—one intimately bound up with that of transport. 
Railways linked up a world of towns. Motor traffic is linking up a country- 
side and its villages, and is making easily accessible to the Townsman country 
and seashore, joys desired the more now perhaps because of their suppression 
for a generation or two. ‘The desire for these simpler joys is only one out 
of many signs of a very significant change in social outlook, of which the 
movement for better conditions of life generally is one manifestation. It 
is a movement not only for better housing, but for the provision of the social 
amenities, and for facilities for recreation and for gardening within the city 
itself, which is coming to be regarded as a place to live in as well as a place 
to make money out of. The present stage at which the movement has 
arrived seems to be the acceptance of the great industrial city with efforts 
to make it more habitable, a certain arresting of its growth, and the sub- 
stitution of satellite towns for extended suburbs. ‘This has resulted in the 
building of garden suburbs and cities, and it is clear that, in so far as these 
differ vitally from the ordinary suburb in that they have the isolation necessary 
for a social unity, they are a great and important advance upon “ the policy 
of merely covering the land surrounding a city with houses, regardless of 
the requirements of the inhabitants as members of a community.” In 
— a new town that shall really be the home of a community, the 

own-planner therefore has not only to think for and plan the lay-out of 
buildings and roads, but must provide the means of satisfying the needs, 
social and individual, of the civic life of a community at all its different 
stuges of life. This is why a Town-planner must be a Sociologist as well. 
Transport, Roads, and Streets are dealt with in the same way, that is from 
the point of view not only of use, but also of amenity, in which regard 
we are so far behind the Continent. ‘The narrow streets of our old towns 
appear in a new light as safeguards against the speed of motors: through 
traffic is to be provided for by a system of ring roads. 


ALTOGETHER invaluable to all interested in the production of town develop- 
ment schemes, the book also makes one wonder as to the next stage 
in the movement. As the great towns come closer to the country will not 
both mutually benefit, recovering lost contacts, the fruits of which may 
enrich town and village life alike, and the next step be the development of 
market town and country village to meet the needs of an awakened country- 


side ? 1.C.J.F.D. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE FIGHTING INSTINCT: by Pierre Bovet, Litt.D. Translated 
by J. Y. T. Greig, M.A. George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1923. 
(10s. 6d.) 


Proressor Bovet, who is Director of the Jean-Jacques Rousseau Institute 
at Geneva, makes in this monograph an intensive study of the instinctive 
basis of war. In the early chapters he adduces evidence to show that most 
children of 9-12 years of age “ pick a quarrel for the pleasure it brings them ; 
in other words, fighting is play to them” (p. 39). He concludes, therefore, 
that there is in man a fighting instinct, which he proceeds to analyse into its 
components and unconscious roots, more especially as regards play, teasing, 
and cruelty. He holds that there is always established a fundamental 
kinship between the fighting instinct and the instinct of reproduction. He 
then outlines the various transformations, deflections, sublimations, which 
the instinct may undergo, in social activities and in religion, before proceeding 
to the main part of his task, the application of this to educational science. 
Three problems are discussed in this connection, (a) the moral education of 
the individual, that is, how the fighting instinct may be sublimated so as 
to find expression in non-destructive channels, (5) the military education 
problem, that is, the direction of the collective pugnacity of a State (which 
cannot be wholly sublimated at the present stage of civilisation) in the most 
socially fruitful forms, and (c) the problem of pacifist education, that is, the 
creation of an atmosphere and outlook which will give the requisite driving 
power to the League of Nations. On each of these problems the author has 
much of interest to say ; on the last of them he refers with approval to the 
suggestions of James, in his famous essay on “ The Moral Equivalent of 
War,” and supplements them with the ideal of the complete absorption of 
the fighting instinct with the instinct of love, as in religious conversion. 
PeruaPs the main criticism of the essay will be directed against its excessive 
simplification of the problem. The function of social institutions or collective 
habits, in producing the war-force, is under-estimated. And, psychologically, 
it is not a specific instinct, but the interaction of native tendencies, which has 
most importance for social analysis. But Professor Bovet has presented a 
wealth of useful material for the educationalist, and if at times the essay 
is diffuse and repetitive in exposition, it is always stimulating and at times 
extremely suggestive. The footnotes of the translator, Mr. J. Y. T. Greig, 
are, too, quite a feature of the book, being invariably illuminating, and 
revealing that wide scholarship and sympathy which his book on Laughter 
has made familiar to his readers. 
I. Levine. 


THE UTILIZATION OF RESIDUES IN THE FORM OF FOOD AND 
FEEDING STUFFS, AS FERTILISERS, AND IN AGRICULTURAL 
INDUSTRIES (1914-1920): by A. Bruttini. Rome: Institut International 
d’Agriculture, 1922. (English Edition: P. S. King & Sons.) 

THis monograph consists of a summary of the efforts made during the War to increase 

the materials suitable for human food, animal feeding stuffs, and fertilisers, through 

the utilization of new materials and of so-called waste products. There are two parts : 
one deals with the legislative and administrative methods adopted by Germany, Great 

Britain, France and Italy, and to a less extent by other countries for increasing 

available foods and feeding stuffs through the use of various substitutes ; in the other 

part are discussed the technical treatment and utilization of a great number of waste 
materials, with particular emphasis on methods developed during the war emergency. 

The section on human foods deals largely with substitutes for flour, tea, coffee, spices 

and meat; wild plants suitable for food, by-products and residues of the dairy in- 

dustry, and substitutes for common edible oils. Similar sections treat of feeding 
stuffs and fertilisers, and the manufacture of alcohol, oils and other industrial products 
from various residues. 
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THE EMPIRE CITIZEN : by H. E. Malden. Methuen, 1923. (3s. net.) 


“ Our historical and political education should embrace the affairs of more 
than these islands.” In these words Mr. Malden expresses the aim of his 
book, and, as a source of material on the history of the British Common- 
wealth (a more modern and better term than “ Empire ”) the manual fulfils 
a very useful purpose. In an introductory chapter the author shows the 
inevitability of the beginnings of the Commonwealth, and thinks that— 
* Tue alternative to the foundation of the Empire was not a different action by a 
“ British government, but a radical change in the nature of individual British men, 
“‘ which, whether desirable or not, was impossible.” 
Tue rest of the book is taken up with a historical survey, brought up to date, 
but in some cases, notably that of India, not started early enough to give 
knowledge of the peoples before the British came on the scene. Before 
dealing with each section separately the author treats the development as a 
whole under separate “eras ’’—those of Trade Expansion, of Colonial 
Settlement, of Commercial Control, and of Colonial Conquest. Here and 
there he gives glimpses of the future as he conceives it, e.g. :-— 
“ Tue future of Australia is an interesting question. It is possible that the chief 
“ interests of the world are shifting from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores, as they 
“* shifted from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic. The place of Australia in a system 
** of Pacific States must be an important one in any case.” 
Tue idea of responsibility is emphasised throughout ; there is no undue 
boasting, and a sense of the dignity and worth of the Commonwealth appears. 
We could wish that with the good selection of matter there had gone more 
care in the style, for some sentences have to be re-read before they are 
comprehended. 
Tue closing words sum up what should be the citizen’s attitude— 
“ If an alliance of kindred nations, who will never go to war with each other, but who 
** will stand together in all cases when peace and justice require it, is a good thing 
“for themselves and the world—then let us do our best to act worthily of so great 
“* a responsibility which has come down to us.” 

E. M. W. 


ENGLISH PRISONS UNDER LOCAL GOVERNMENT : by Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb. Longmans, 1922. ENGLISH PRISONS OF 
TO-DAY, being the Report of the Prison System Enquiry Committee, 
edited by Stephen Hobhouse and A. Fenner Brockway. Longmans, 
1922. 

Test two books supplement one ‘ot the the first giving a full and lurid 

historical sketch, the second bringin? the whole subject up to date, and 

discussing the future. The preface to Mr. Webb’s book—by Mr. Bernard 

Shaw—gives a psychological and to some extent sociological, criticism of 

the prison system. It need not be said that the text following this shows 

evidence on every page of painstaking research ; perhaps the most attractive 
portion is the account of the work of the prison reformers. The work of 

Alexander Maconochie, in particular, is brought into a clearer light than 

hitherto. The second volume gives the findings of an Enquiry Committee 

appointed by the Labour Research Department in 1919. ‘The information 
on which the report is based is unofficial and therefore open to the suggestion 
of bias; but much evidence is actually contributed by prison chaplains, 
medical officers, and other officials, and a large number of prisoners also 
contribute. The section on the effects of the Prison system is much the 
most interesting. 

T.R. B. 
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Adkins (F. J.). Encitsn ror Home Srupents. Labour Publishing Co. (2s. 6d.) 
Bovet (Pierre). Tue Figurine Instincr. (Trans. by J. Y. T. Greig.) Allen and 


Unwin. (10s. 6d.) 
C.) PsycHoLtocy AND Primitive CuLture. Cambridge University 
Benrath (A.) CHemiscne Grunppecrirrs. Harrap (Bilingual Series.) (2s.) 
Badley (J. H.) Bepares, A Pioneer ScHooL. Methuen. (7s. 6d.) 

Blackmar and Gillin. Ouriines or SocioLtocy. Macmillan. (14s.) 
Cole (G. D. H.) Lasour tx tHe Coat Mininc Inpustry. Oxford University 


: Press. (7s. 6d.) 
wa) 


Davies (J. Rhys.) Wioowep Moruners’ Pensions. Labour Party. 

Ellwood (Charles A.) AND SociaL Science. Macmillan. 

Fairchild C.) Lasour aNp THE INDusTRIAL Revo.uTion. Allen & Unwin. 
(3s. ) 


Fox (Frank). THe ENGLISH, 1909-1922. Murray. (9s.) 
Holmes (S. J.). Strupres my Evoivrion anp Evcenics. Harcourt Brace & Co. 


New York. 
Hartley (C. Gasquoine). Motuer anp Son. Nash & Grayson. (7s. 6d.) 


Hadfield (J. A.). PsycHotocy anp Morais. Methuen. (6s.) 
Hall (Carlton). Poxitica, Crime. Allen & Unwin. (4s. 6d.) 
i Hewitt (H.). THe Wrrrat Pentnsuta. Hodder & Stoughton. (7s. 6d.) 
Lloyd (E. M. H.). Stasiuisation. Allen & Unwin. (4s. 6d.) 
Loch (Sir Chas.). A Great Ipeat. Allen & Unwin. (4s. 6d.) 
Reapincs Sociat History. Cambridge University 
10s. 


) 
—— IN THE CHRISTIAN GosPEL FoR Society. Student Christian 


Mess (H. A.). 
Movement. 
MacFarlane (John). Economic Grocrapny. Pitman. (10s. 6d.) 


Newbegin (Marion J.). Frequenrep Ways. Constable. (15s.) 
Roman (Fred. Wm.). La pe ta SocioLocre DANs L’EpUCATION aux Erats 
Unis. Marcel Giard, Paris. (25 frs.) 
Sampson (Rev. H. E.). Soncs or THe BeciInninc. Wm. Rider. 
Sampson (Rev. H. E.). Practica. Mysticism PLarnty Pur. Wm. Rider. 
Sampson (Rev. H. E.). Porrrarrs or Jesus. Wm. Rider. 
Shepherd (E. Colton). THe Fixinc or Waces my GoveRNMENT EMPLOYMENT. 
Methuen. (7s. 6d.) 
Sneddon (David). Crvic Epucation. World Book Co. 
Snedden (David). Epucationat Socio.ocy. Allen & Unwin. (16s,) 
Sefton-Jones (Margaret). Otp Devonsuire House. Swarthmore Press. (6s.) 
Slater (Gilbert). THe Dravipian Evement InpiAN Cutture. Benn. (10s. 6d.) 
Walter (Hubert C.). Mopern Foretcn Excnance. Methuen. (s5s.) { 
Wright (Harold). Poputation. Cambridge University Press. (5s.) } 
Cotumsia Universiry Srupies. Vol. 104, No. 2; Vol. 107, No. 1; Vol. 108, ; 
No. 1; Vol. 109; Vol. 110, No.1; Vol. 111, No. 1; Vol. 112, No. 1. P.S. 
| King & Son. 
; Tue Way Our. (Edited by Hon. O. Stanley.) Oxford University Press. (4s. 6d.) 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SociaL Workers: Drrecrory or MempBers. 


THE WELSH HOUSING AND DEVELOPMENT YEAR BOOK, 1923: Editeé 
by D. Lleufer Thomas. Welsh Housing and Development Association, Cardiff. te 


(is. 6d. net.) ‘ 


i 
It is pleasant to note the progress of this Annual, which maintains and improves 
| upon the high standard it has set from the first. The present issue holds the balance 
f fairly between theoretical and practical interests, and includes many articles of value 
: from both points of view. Regional Planning and allied matters are per the 
H most prominent topics, articles on WATER ResouRCcEs IN WALES, FORESTATION IN WALBs, 
; and From CENTRALISATION TO REGIONALISM, being of particular interest. Our + 
thanks are due for a courteous and appreciative note on the work of the SocloLOGICAL 
Review. A. F. 
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Beacon: Vol. III., 1923; No. 24, October; No. 25, November. 


No. 24: Or Uropias, by G. M. L. Thomas. No. 25: LaBour In THE New Era, 
by “ Sanderson of Oundle.”” THe EpvucaTion oF THE Peopie, by Dr. Percy Nunn. 


CoMMONWEALTH ; Vol. XXVIII., 1923; No. 335, November; No. 335, 
December. 

Compass: Vol. IV., 1923; No. 3, September. 

Crusaper: Vol. V., 1923, weekly. 

INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF AGRICULTURAL Economics: Table of Contents, 
1922. 

Leacue or Nations: Monthly Summaries, Minutes, Official Journals, &c. 
JournaL or THE Lonpon Soctety: No. 69, November, 1923. 

Survey: Vol. LI., 1923: No. 1, October rst; No. 2, October 15th ; 
No. 3, November 1st ; No. 4, November 15th; No. 5, December 1st. 
Town PLANNING Review: Vol. X., 1923; No. 3, September. 


Tue Ursan Prositem of Mopern Rome, by D. Barbieri. BirmincHam Civic 
Society, by W. Haywood. 


Werrare Work: Vol. IV., 1923; No. 47, November ; No. 48, December. 


IN the October, 1923 issue of the Review, a review of Mrs. Rachel Annand Taylor's 
book, ASPECTS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE, was inserted without 
mention of the publisher. This book was published in March, 1923, by Messrs. 
Grant Richards. 


“THE ORIGINS OF ORDER AND LAW”: by Herman Cohen. 
Effingham Wilson (Publishers). 

Tuis is another instructive and interesting book by the author of THE 
Spirit oF our Laws, a still smaller work, yet taking an even wider range 
of instruction and interest, simply and clearly told. The story of beginnings 
for beginners. Here we have the proper way to teach the young, a chronology 
of events as they appear to have happened, from the long distant past to the 
recent present. The origins of Law; Custom; Acts of Parliament; the 
State ; Civics; the Family ; Sympathy; Economics. One wonders if it 
would not have been better for the chapters on the Origins to have come 
first and the chapters on Law later. These short chapters in all use 28 of 
86 pages. This book might well have had an index, also a glossary of many 
of the words. “To how many children is it ever suggested where the 
alphabet comes from?” says Mr. Cohen, and among these Origins we do 
not see that he tells us. T. R.B. 


GUIDE TO CURRENT OFFICIAL STATISTICS: First Issue (1922). 
Stationery Office. (1s. net.) 


Tuis welcome volume, issued by the Permanent Consultative Committee on Official 
Statistics, includes (a) a list of British Government publications for 1922 which 
contain statistics and similar data, and (b) an elaborate subject-index to these publica- 
tions. It is a first attempt to render official statistics accessible, and as such will 
be prized by all social and economic students. It is suggested in the preface that 
statistics published before 1922 may be briefly dealt with in a future publication ; 
students will look forward eagerly to the accomplishment of this. 

It is easy to suggest that the organisation of statistical work in this country requires 
complete revision—that we require a central organisation for National Survey which 
should receive, co-ordinate, and publish all accurate general data, in statistical or 
other forms (maps, graphs, &c.). This is an ideal to which the Survey movement 
may look forward: at present it is well to be thankful for something on account, 
such as this publication. A.F 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Opsyjects. 

Tue Sociological Society was founded in 1904, with the object of pro- 
moting study and research in sociology, and for this purpose it seeks to 
co-operate with specialists and workers in all branches of the social sciences, 
and endeavours to afford a common ground on which they can meet and 
discuss the various aspects of social phenomena. The Society organises 
lectures, meetings and research groups with a view to carrying out this object. 


MEETINGS. 

THROUGHOUT the autumn, winter and spring terms meetings are held, at 
which addresses are given, followed by discussions. Those who have 
addressed the Society’s meetings during the past year include Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc (on “ Factors of Historical Changes in Society ”’), Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson (on “ Biological Contributions to Sociology”), and Dr. Edward 
Jenks (on “ The Function of Law in Society ”). 


Courses OF LECTURES. 

In addition to the meetings, courses of lectures on special aspects of 
sociological problems are given from time to time by those who have been 
engaged on research work. A course on the “ Bearing of Psycho-Analysis 
upon Sociological Problems,” has taken place during the Winter Term, 


1923. 


RESEARCH GROUPS. 


Tue Research Group of the Society which has Social Psychology for its 
field (Chairman, Mr. A. F. Shand), is making a study of the Family, and 
of the Modern Family in particular. This Research Group holds fort- 
nightly meetings, for study and discussion. 


MEMBERSHIP AND ASSOCIATESHIP. 

MEMBERSHIP and Associateship of the Sociological Society is open to all 
those interested in the aims of the Society. The annual subscription for 
membership is now {2 2s. per annum. 

THE annual subscription for Associates is 10s. This subscription does not 
entitle Associates to become Members of the Society’s Council, to vote at 
the business meetings, or to receive the SocIOLoGIcAL REVIEW. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue headquarters of the Society are at Leplay House, 65, Belgrave Road, 
London, S.W. 1, where a Library and Reading Room are open to members. 


ALL enquiries and applications for membership should be made to the 
Secretary, Mrs. McKillop, at this address. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


FORM OF APPLICATION 


To the Secretary, SocioLocicaL Society, 
65, Belgrave Road, London, S.W. 1. 


PLEASE enter my name as an applicant for Membership or Associateship. 
I enclose : 

Cheque P.O. Banker’s Order 

being amount of subscription* for one year (or for Life Membership). 


*Annual Subscription £2 2s.; Life Membership £15 15s. 
10s. for Associateship. 


BANKER’S ORDER 


PLEASE pay Lioyps Bank, Belgrave Road, S.W.1, my Annual 
Subscription OF the SOCIOLOGICAL 
Society, due on January Ist, 19  , and the same amount on that day 


in each succeeding year until further notice. 


Date... 
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SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


FORM OF APPLICATION 


To the SECRETARY, SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
65, Belgrave Road, London, S.W. 1. 
PLEASE enter my name as an applicant for Membership or Associateship 
I enclose : 
Cheque P.O. Banker’s Order 


for 


being amount of subscription* for one year (or for Life Membership). 


Occupation or Designation 
Address 
Date 
*Annual Subscription £2 2s.; Life Membership £15 15s. 


10s. for Associateship. 


” 


BANKER’S ORDER 


To Messrs. Bankers. 


PLEASE pay Lioyps Bank, Belgrave Road, S.W.1, my Annual 


Subscription of £ to the SOCIOLOGICAL 


Society, due on January Ist, 19, and the same amount on that day 


in each succeeding year until further notice. 


Date 
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“SOCIOLOGICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


‘trial Societics Acts a6. 60-Operative ttadingsociety, to undertake the publies- 
and distribution: of sociological oh a pomcommercial basis — 


is responsible for the Review, and fas undertaken the 
“publication o: distribptian of the publigations shown in the list beiow: 


communications: orders shoutd “be addressed to Tne Mandan 
ICAL Pune irn., 65, Westminster, 


{1907). per set, or acpara 
6d 


395. net,; 


Tem three volaries a own in the history 
thought in. thes ‘duritng the early yeavs of the 


“Beeiological Society, contain Prof. Patrick G en 
Givies, and by be UGEN thade a lasting impression in this 
and throughept the world. ‘Theysare indispensable to the sociclogigal 


sent of any wired Sn introduction the 
With which they snake up a Vol now becoming scare, 


SOCIOLOGICAL: REVIEW: Compicte Serits, £4 volumes bound 
12, covering 1908-1928 inglusivc, in binding, Royal 
uniform SOCIOLOGICAL Parens, {to per set. Separate 
also prociirable most cases.¢- particulars can be had on 
be list of back amimbers and bound yolumes 8 as follows -—~ 


Won. 1908 Rare vas. 68. “Bound, 
istues) 
. 19tg (2 
Rate 


1923. 
of society. = From ite it has wettracted articles frome 
thinkers in deparements of as well 
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SCIENCE AND- 


BY VITOR BRANFORD. 
‘Tuts deste an interpretative: way. ‘with current isspes: its aim is 


practical as well as scic otific. alternatives and possibilities 


onately to weigh the tendencies 


of the openin: ic endeavours 
of times good il. 


WHITHERWARDS ? Hell: “By Victor” Brasford. 
sewed, 39. fet. a 

in the pagsing chaos, two been and are, at One is 

a conventional Politics Imperial- conservative, Financial) ; 

the other is an Ensurgeiit Politics, Socielist, Anarchist), Their clash tends 

to a deadjock of Concrete Reaction and Abetract Revolution, But both sides at their 


beat desire fuller indiy dual life, ands figersivic life, Let then unite, ther, towards 


advancing the Vital and Civic 


INTERPRETATIONS AND FORECASTS. A "Study of Survivals 
“Tendencies in Contemporary By Victor Branford. 
‘cloth gilt, 7s. Gd. net. 


A suavev of the genera! situation, appeared te the observer, in 1913. 
Was of Transition was impending, but not inevitable. A multi- 
plicity of movements, impulses, foree@, peaceful transition. ‘Their con- 
structive effect was weakened by deck of ‘ee-etdination. So they failed to build a 
bridge between the Paesiny Chaos and che Gaming Order. What: to do with hicchines, 
with Power, Money ‘That wae and-ia the 


THE MAKING OF THE FUTURE; series of volumes edited by 


‘Patrick Geddes and Victor Branford, which more fully explore avenues 
‘of thought and of action touched in Papers FOR THE PRESENT. 


Cr, uniforn!y bound in doth, with maps aad iflnstrations in 


Comic Pourty: ‘Becond edition, revised and enlarged. By 
the Editors. et. 


interests, industrial and fmancial, “Te town and cyuntry together as needed 
Vital Revolution. Its is to substicute Lifefor Mechanism, in the pivotal position” 


peas at War. By Poof: Getldes and Dr. Gilbert Slater. 66: net. 
Hunan By Prof. H. J. Fleure.. 


6%. net. 


Aw endewvour of the newer and more synthetic acateghy towards a better waders 
of the environmental end. historic conditions which tunderlic 


Soci. By the Editors. 6s. et. 


inthe passing chaos, the best and noblest bistorse trvdition has been, and i is, 
overlaid and obscured by its trivialitigsend partiwanships. ‘To renewour finer heri 

ie needed a Civic Revolution. lta to dignity our cities, towhs, villages and 
homes of the people everywhere, 


Provurces or Encuanp, By Fawcett. 6s, 6d. net. 


As’ plication of regional geo, h s of 
Develution i worked out in 


ST. COLUMBA : by Victor ‘Bio, parame, 
met,” 
LEPLAY ‘HOUSE ‘PRESS, 


Lefeester Cooperative: Peng Lies ited, 
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